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BOSTON, MAY 10, 


Martineau to Slattery 


EFORE THE READER begins this editorial, 

may we ask first for a reading of Bishop Slat- 
tery’s address to the Unitarian ministers, pub- 
lished in full in this issue? Having done that, will 
our friends think about it on their own account? 
It requires thought, we assure you, more than any- 
thing else. If the solution were simply a matter 
of good spirit, we should all be flocking to do what 
our sincere, devout, and yearning friend pleads 
for. 
easily as he believes so earnestly and winsomely, 
how eagerly we should move into the full fellow- 
ship of the innumerable host which we love to call 
the Church Universal. 

But the good spirit must also be informed. That 
is the greatest need. It must be guided by facts, 
by straight ideas. Otherwise it were an ally of 
mere sentimentalism. People do not leave their 
brains behind when they go to our churches. They 
think. They say this is really a profound ques- 
tion which the Bishop raises; and the roots of the 
matter reach far into history, into the nature of 
man. It is our supreme desire to fellowship with 
all mankind as a natural duty, and assuredly with 
the churches of Christendom first. The Unita- 
rian soul is and has always been superlatively 
sensitive to any approaches to us which bring 
intelligent intimations of unity. And one of our 
number, the great James Martineau, whom Bishop 
Slattery approves as suited for all Christian com- 
pany, says magnificently in his classic work on 
“The Seat of Authority in Religion,” that: “a con- 
clusion is forced upon me on which I cannot dwell 
without pain and dismay: viz., that Christianity 
as defined or understood in all the churches which 
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formulate it has been mainly evolved from what 
is transient and perishable in its sources: from 
what is unhistorical in its traditions, mythological 
in its preconceptions, and misapprehended in the 
oracles of its prophets. From the fable of Eden 
to the imagination of the last trumpet, the whole — 
story of the divine order of the world is dislocated — 
and deformed.” 

He continues to give examples that are still 
beliefs in the churches. “The blight of birth-sin 
with its involuntary perdition; the scheme of 
expiatory redemption with its vicarious salvation ; 
the incarnation, with its low postulates of the 
relation between God and man, and its unworkable 
doctrine of two natures in one person; the official 
transmission of grace through material elements 


in the keeping of a consecrated corporation; the — 


second coming of Christ to summon the dead and 
part the sheep from the goats at the general judg- 
ment,—all are the growth of a mythical literature, 
or Messianic dreams, or Pharisaic theology, or 
sacramental superstition, or popular apotheosis.” 

What moves his holy indignation follows: “To 
consecrate and diffuse, under the name of ‘Chris- 
tianity,’ a theory of the world’s economy thus made 
up of illusions from obsolete stages of civilization, 
immense resources, material and moral, are 
expended, with effect no less deplorable in the proy- 
ince of religion than would be, in that of science, 
hierarchies and missions for propagating the 
Ptolemaic astronomy, and inculcating the rules of 
necromancy and exorcism. The spreading aliena- 
tion of the intellectual classes from Christendom 
and the detention of the rest in their spiritual 
culture at a level not much above that of the Sal- 
vation Army, are social phenomena which ought 
to bring home a very solemn appeal to the con- 
science of the stationary churches.” 

How does that position fare with Bishop Slat- 
tery and his church? We assure him it is as good 
for us Unitarians as when it was written. We 
will not tolerate the easy eschewing of negations, 
as he suggests, just because they are unpleasant. 
Indeed, the wrongs in thought and action must be 


’ first cleared away, in honor. Then we are ready for 


all things positive. The churches which Martineau 
calls “stationary,” which is worse indeed than 
“reactionary,” are such, it is only too sad to relate. 
But we Unitarians move forward. The churches 
that seek adroitly, as he declares, to make amends 
for their failure to move on with knowledge, “by 
elaborate beauty of ritual art,”—it is they who 
ought to come over to us. Their “apology soothes 
for a time, but it will not last forever.” 

Another Episcopal bishop in Massachusetts, 
of immortal memory, Phillips Brooks, once wrote 
an essay on orthodoxy, which is even more to our 
purpose in replying to Bishop Slattery’s fervent 
plea. He did not overlook the intellectual diffi- 
culties, and he certainly did not sympathize with 
static beliefs, nor regard orthodoxy as either right 
or intelligent. Quite the contrary. Let us all 
turn to that chapter. We cannot give space to it 
here. 


= 
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Good News, Russia! 


UT OF RUSSIA comes at last the best reli- 
gious news in months. It is not only good 
news but reliable news, by the authority of the 
Associated Press. For more than a year we have 
en told gruesome stories of religious executions 
and imprisonments without cause, and we have 
partly believed them. The Soviet government has 
seemed beside itself. It is true we have heard a 
hostile representation of the ruling power in these 
stories, but the internal evidence was good enough 
for credibility. 

Last week we read nearly two full columns in 
one issue of the New York Times describing the 
All-Russian Church conclave of May 3, in Moscow, 
which did four remarkable things. It exalted 
Christ, his portrait being the most conspicuous 
object in the meeting-place. It tried the former 
patriarch of all Russia, Dr. Tikhon, and unfrocked 
him. It proclaimed the “evangelical” aims of the 
Soviet government, “which though non-believing 
is doing good, while many of us who are believers 
are doing wrong.” It heard Bishop Edgar Blake, 
a familiar American leader of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church whose jurisdiction is Southern 
Europe, and who enthusiastically assured the dele- 
gates that their effort to uplift the masses of 
Russia was such a gigantic task that he could not 
see how the Church could stand aside. The bishop 
spoke unofficially, and lest it be misinterpreted 
as coming as a formal word, the Board of Bishops 
in this country disclaimed responsibility for his 


address. 


The most important action was the trial of 
Tikhon on a charge of opposing the Soviet gov- 
ernment. Jour hundred and fifty delegates repre- 
senting what seems that part of the religious life 
of the country which is in sympathy with the 
efforts of Lenin and his associates to serve the 
masses, formed the conclave. The old church order 
passed, it would seem, with the assumption by this 
gathering of the spiritual care of the Russian 
people. It is plain that the conclave is approved 
by the government. It would be interesting to 
know if a new state establishment of the church 
will come out of the present process. 

We all know that the simple and profound reli- 


’ gious life of the people, the vast majority of whom 


are of the peasantry, must find a new organiza- 
tion for the expression of their aspiration. The 
priestcraft that has passed kept the masses in a 
spiritual treadmill, their vision and understanding 
darkened. Whatever may be lacking in the new 


movement, and of that we cannot speak for want | 


of information, the professions of religious zeal 
at Moscow in behalf of the people are to be accepted 
with a high measure of confidence. 

We should say on the face of the report before 
us that a new church is being born with all the 
vitality and power of a primal urge. If it is to 
be a permanent church will depend upon two 
things: first, its complete attention to the things 
which are spiritual; and second, the accommoda- 
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tion of its ministry to the Soviet government, at 
least in principle. And let us all know that it is 
one thing to form simple opinions about Russia, 
and another thing to keep before us the enor- 
mously complicated psychological conditions which 
run deep into the soul of that old and yet young 
people. One thing we do,—we believe in the people. 
And may their ministers truly serve them. 


To Indianapolis Again 


HEN THE CASE of Dr. Harry Emerson 

Fosdick comes before the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly in Indianapolis next week, it will 
be observed that the voting advantage will be on 
the side of his opponents. This is the reason, as 
explained by Dr. Charles Stelzle. The Presbyte- 
rian Church is governed on a basis of the number 
of its congregations, and not on the basis of its 
membership. Two-thirds of its membership lives 
in cities. Two-thirds of its congregations are in 
the country and the small towns. The country 
has the voting majority, as one may see, although 
it has the membership minority. It is in the 
smaller communities that we find the more con- 
servative, even reactionary Presbyterian theology, 
according to our informant, and these people will 
be able to prevail if their leadership is well 
organized. 

THe REGISTER is still of the opinion that the 
time is coming, and it may arrive at Indianapolis, 
when the struggle between liberalism and funda- 
mentalism will cleave the churches definitely and 
for all time. The forces are silently and invisibly 
at work deep in the life of the evangelical bodies. 
They mean only one thing. There must be a divi- 
sion. The religious houses of every name, notably 
among them the Presbyterians, are divided against 
themselves, and as they now disagree in belief they 
cannot stand. We informed our readers last week 
that Dr. Fosdick has parted company with tradi- 
tional evangelical belief. He stands as a pre-emi- 
nent example. He is liberalism now in flesh-and- 
blood form. He makes the issue personal, clear, 
precise, and unescapable. 

Some say a new denomination will soon come, 
but we have our question. Religion is the most 
careful and peace-seeking institution in humanity. 
But some day it will find an irresistible force meet- 
ing an immovable body. And then we shall see 
what we shall see. We have known revolutions and 
reformations before, and spiritualized human 
nature behaves always the same. Look to Indian- 
apolis this year as the Presbyterians wrestle. See 
how they will be like and be different from the 
Baptists, who met just.a year ago in Indianapolis, 
and by a compromise kept their house from top- 
pling—for a little while, it may be. 


Note 


The ministry is the one calling which requires 
character as the primary qualification of its 
members. 
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Fascism Leading the Van of Reaction 


N IMPRESSIVE SOCIAL phenome- 

non is developing in Italy. When 
Benito Mussolini marched into Rome at 
the head of his “Black Shirts” several 
months ago, he promised a constructive 
program—a program that should put first 
Italy and then the world on the path to or- 
derly development. His program appealed 
to the Italian people, wearied like every— 
or almost every—other people of beating 
their heads against the stone wall. Mus- 
solini was greeted as the Moses who 
should lead Italy out of the wilderness. 
The Cabinet collapsed like a puff of 
dust before his hot breath. The 
government fell almost as easily as, 
a few weeks earlier, had fallen the 
communist effort against which the 
“Black Shirts’ had directed their 
initial effort. Mussolini became the 
master of Italy in a trice. What 
has been the result of his mastery? 
True, the power of the Italian 
people to produce has been greatly 
augmented. Communism has lost 
its body and has assumed the vague 
and shadowy outline of a ghost. 
Once the menace of Italy,—as in 
the days when the communist strike 
and nationalization of the machin- 
ery of industry practically brought 
industry to a stop in Turin and 
other manufacturing centers,—com- 
munism has practically ceased to 
exist in the kingdom as a problem 
to be dealt with. It seemed, in the 
earlier stage of his career, as if 
Mussolini were about to prove the 
redeemer of Italy, its revivifier, the 
power that would make his country 
a powerful factor in the affairs of 
civilization. 


. BUT A GOOD DEAL of water 
has flowed under the bridges of the 
Tiber in the past six months, just 
as it flowed in the days of the Grac- 
chi. With the constant current, the 
character of Fascism is showing 
progress, but unlike the water of 
the Tiber, its progress is backward. Fas- 
cism began its career with violence. It 
achieved its control by marching into 
Rome, an army with banners. Like an 
army with banners, it is maintaining 
itself in the saddle by an exercise of the 
same violence that gave it birth. Having 
begun its reign with the employment of 
force, it is employing force in Italian 
affairs to a degree that is causing grave 
disquiet in Italian society. In the last 
analysis, the movement that promised to 
redeem Italy is harking back to the spirit 
and the methods of the Middle Ages. It 
is showing itself in its actual workings as 
the exact antithesis of liberalism. The 
“Black Shirt,” only a few months ago the 
symbol of the national impulse toward 
self-expression, is becoming the emblem 
of repression, aS well-defined a repression 
as ever was exercised upon Italian soil 
by a Bonapartist marshal or an Austrian 
archduke. Out of the depressed atmos- 
phere the voice of religious reaction is ris- 
ing, and Fascismo is the enacting clause 


of religious and political intolerance. 
When a government begins to suppress 
newspapers, prohibit freedom of speech 
and thought, and imprison those who 
differ from it, its methods are ample reve- 
lation of its moral weakness. That is just 
what Fascismo is doing in Italy, and it is 
doing it by the strength of its right arm. 
A newspaper published in the Italian lan- 
guage in New York the other day gave a 
list of ten Italian newspapers that were 
suppressed, or their editors arrested and 
imprisoned, recently. In several instances 


Keystone Photograph 


A KING BELOVED, YET A “USURPER” RULES 


Victor Hmmanuel of Italy waits patiently while 
Mussolini plays the dictator with an iron hand 


the plants of these newspapers were de- 
stroyed by mobs, evidently protected by 
the police. 

In elections the Fascisti are resorting 
to the same methods of persuasion by 
force. Here is an extract from a letter 
published in a Catholic newspaper, the 
Domani, printed in Milan, describing elec- 
tion methods under Benito Mussolini: “A 
few days before election Sunday in the 
tiny village where organizations have been 
dissolved and social clubs closed or 
watched, the leaders of the governmental 
party gave the following warning to 
voters: ‘Election day is near. If you are 
a salaried man, remember that you must 
vote; if you fail you will be deprived of 
your job. If you are a business man, think 
of your window, which will be smashed if 
you abstain from voting. If you are an 
opponent, remember that we have clubs 
and castor oil. Nobody dares propose 
party lists. Socialists, liberals, and popw- 
lari [members of the Catholic party] are 
excluded; the list is one, and we must 


vote for the government candidates. Those 
who stay away from the polls are imme- 
diately singled out and punished. Secret 
balloting is no more. The modern election 
system is radically changed. The booth 
in the election hall has disappeared. The 
ballot box is in the center of the hall, 
watched by a president, who must no&é& see 
what goes on. If he remembers that he 
is a magistrate and must supervise the 
election, he runs a grave risk of incurring 
the fate of sixty magistrates in Greco 
Milanese, who were set upon by the mob 
and beaten.” And above all is the 
infamous torture of the “castor-oil 
eure,’ which the followers of Mus- 
solini, the former upbuilder of Italy, 
are employing liberally as a revolt- 
ing instrument of persuasion. 


THIS PICTURE of the state of 
Italy under the Fascisti is not reas- 
suring. The frank resort to violence 
is suggestive of violent resistance or 
protest to come. What part will the 
king, Victor Emmanuel, play in the 
new drama in Italian national 
affairs? The Premier of Italy is 
dependent upon the support of the 
Chamber for his tenure of office. 
The king carries out the will of the 
majority of the Chamber—and Vic- 
tor Emmanuel is punctiliously re- 
gardful of constitutional regula- 
tions or the rules established by 
practice. What might happen to 
the “king if he attempted to take 
matters into his own hands in some 
future clash between Fascismo and 
the people may be indicated by what 
a friend of Premier Mussolini told 
the present writer, at the beginning 
of Fascismo, as to what would hap- 
pen if the king, after Mussolini had 
entered Rome, should offer opposi- 
tion to the man who had frankly 
announced his purpose to usurp the 
authority of government: “Then it 
will be so much the worse for the 
king.” Mussolini completely domi-. 
nates the Chamber of Deputies. His 
word is law to the majority of the Depu- 
ties. In the meanwhile, the king, who 
has a warm regard for the rights of the 
people—as he is one of the most demo- 
cratic of sovereigns—is waiting, waiting. 
Soars 


Mr. Tonjoroff in Europe 


Mr. Tonjoroff goes to Europe on a very 
important journalistic mission, which will 
include a visit to the Near East. He will 
continue to write for this page on world 
conditions. He is especially fortunate in 
knowing the history, both present and 
past, of the peoples, countries, and inter- 
national relations of the Near Hast, which 
has become, in the judgment of many ob- 
Servers, the real center of the world, the 
meeting-place of East and West. What 
happens here is of enormous significance. 
At first hand Mr. Tonjoroff will write of 
events here and elsewhere in the world, 
for THE REGISTER. 


, 
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Return, You Who Went Out; 
Let Us Make One Church 


CHARLES LEWIS SLATTERY 


Bishop Coadjutor of the Protestant 
Bpiscopal Diocese of Massachusetts 


Charles Lewis Slattery, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Massachusetts, in an address of 
remarkable fineness of spirit, Monday morning, April 30, 
before the Unitarian Ministerial Union at Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., extended an invitation 
to Unitarians to “return to the flock.” He pleaded for 
positive assurances, the healing of schisms, and the union 
of church aims and interests. 

The question is, Can anything be done on the Bishop’s 
terms? THE CHRISTIAN Recistrer invites laymen as well 
as ministers to express their opinions, in concise form, 
and, if they will, at once. 


N ASKING ME to come to you, you have held out hands 
of friendship; and I am sure that you do not mean any 
superficial kindness, but a deeper wish for real fellowship 

in the Christian community. Because I feel this, I am ven- 
turing to speak to you about a dream which some of us have 
for the growing unity of all who reverence the name of 
Christ, till at length, as by some gift from God, we shall be 
joined in one organic body to proclaim His goodness and His 
love. 

In any effort toward unity it is necessary that each should 
tell the other his best and highest and most positive convic- 
tions. The negative and the temporary must drop out. More- 
over, the most authentic witness to Christianity is Christlike 
character. What men say is overshadowed by what men do 
and are. Some people proclaim Christ accurately in words and 
deny Him in their characters. Others can speak only halt- 
ingly of His personality, but in their daily goodness show Him 
transparently before men. These two principles are pre- 
liminary requisites to any progress toward unity; namely, we 
must say our best one to another; and we must test our 
words by our lives: words and lives must rise to the same 
high level. This second principle makes us all hesitate to 
speak. 

Now will you let me say what I think the contribution of 
Unitarianism has been? One outside an organization has small 
tight to speak for it, because of lack of interior knowledge. 
I shall expect to be corrected if I make an inadequate 
statement. t 

In the first place, as I understand it, Unitarianism arose 
as the liberal movement in Congregationalism, somewhat as 
Wesleyanism arose as the extreme Hyangelical movement in 
the Church of England. I know that there have been Uni- 

»tarians who have regretted that this liberal movement in the 
Congregational Church became anything more than an expres- 
sion of a school of thought within that communion. 

The moment when New England Unitarianism arose, I 
believe, was the moment when popular New England theology 
had distorted the doctrine of the Trinity into Tritheism, and 
practically denied the historic doctrine of the unity of God- 
head ; when, moreover, the loving Son of God, by His sacrifice, 
was thought to have appeased the wrath of an angry Father, 
In other words, not only was the Unity of God practically 
denied, but the Love of God as well. 

I am eager to point out the positive contribution which 
historically Unitarianism made in the development of New 
England theology. It spoke convincingly of the Unity of 
God and of His unalterable love. 

In the minds of some men, especially those far away, Uni- 


- 


tarianism means a denial of the unique personality of Jesus 
Christ as the Christian Church has conceived it through the 
centuries; and I suppose even among those who call them- 
selves Unitarians this denial would often be approved. What 
I desire to say is that as I have seen and known Unitarians 
during the last thirty-five years, especially in the earlier part 
of this period, this denial does not seem a necessary part of” 
the Unitarian movement, and not even characteristic of it. 

I am thinking of Andrew Peabody of blessed memory, whom 
I used to see going through the college yard when I was 
an undergraduate at Harvard. Oertainly if ever the face of 
Christ shone through the face of a man it shone through the 
gentle, loving face of Andrew Peabody. And what did Andrew 
Peabody know of denial? Not one word. His conception of 
Christ, as his books still show, and as those of us who remem- 
ber his lectures and his sermons can testify, was exactly the 
orthodox doctrine of the whole Church. 

One of the relatives of Prof. Theophilus Parsons told me 
that when this professor of law, a Unitarian, was dying, he 
said that he would rather his minister did not come to see 
him in his last hour, because this minister was not ortho- 
dox on the Atonement. } 

I hesitate to speak of the living, but what writer has more 
loyally revealed the unique character of the Man Christ Jesus 
than Prof. Francis Greenwood Peabody in his “Jesus Christ 
and Christian Character’? And there is no suggestion, so 
far as I can recall, of denial of any of the claims the most 
orthodox would maintain. 

I remember that when Dr. Brooke Herford was a minister 
in Boston, he profoundly moved the Harvard students. One 
day Logan Herbert Roots, then a young enthusiastic senior 
classman in the college, now the Bishop of Hankow and the 
recognized leader of the Christian forces in China, went to 
Brooke Herford in the preacher’s room in Wadsworth House, 
and asked him if he did not believe in Christ just as he, 
Roots, believed in Him—whether he were a Unitarian really; 
whereupon Dr. Herford sprang to his feet and told the young 
man, ‘I’m a Unitarian from the crown of my head to the 
soles of my feet.” But Roots came away, shaking his head, and 
saying, “He does believe in Christ as I believe in Him!” 

Yes, there it is: We who believe that Christ is the supreme 
and perfect revelation of the Father have seen our Lord in 
the words and lives of men like Martineau. And we have 
seen Him also in the inconspicuous lives of our friends, who, 
rather fearful of saying the fullness of their faith, think they 
know Christ only as a man, and yet truly proclaim Him 
every day in love and sacrifice which .we believe can come 
only from an intimate relationship with the Master of the 
world. They go forward modestly; they think they never 
have seen Him; but they are of that exalted company to 
whom He at last shall say, “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my. brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” They have that loyalty and allegiance which are better 
than words; they cling to Him by their deeds, by their charac- 
ters; they are lost in Him, though they know it not; and in 
Him they are eternally found. 

Accordingly, as we look toward unity, what am I daring 
to ask of you this morning? Simply this: that you cling with 
all your might to the positive help the Unitarian movement 
has given the Church, and relinquish every denial; then 
that you let the rest of us say what are our deepest con- 


_victions so far as they are positive; and, finally, that we, 
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all together, try to go forward, shoulder to shoulder, with 
the best in convictions and in character which we all con- 
tribute to the common good of the Church. 

In the past of New England, as I said, the Unitarian move- 
ment stood for the orthodox doctrine of the unity of the 
Godhead against the heresy of Tritheism (as distinguished 
from the Trinity), and the orthodox doctrine that God is 
eternally Love. More recently the movement has declared, 
often with marked eloquence, the dignity and beauty and per- 
fection of Christ’s humanity. This, too, is an orthodox contri- 
bution. For the orthodox doctrine of Christ is that He reveals 

’ both God and man. Perhaps the more frequent heresy in the 
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BISHOP SLATTERY APPEALS TO THE UNITARIAN 
CHURCH 


“As we look toward unity, what am I daring to ask of you?” 


he says. ‘Simply this: that you cling with all your might 
to the positive help the Unitarian movement has given the 
Church, and relinquish every denial; then that you let the 
rest of us say what are our deepest convictions so far as they 
are positive; and, finally, that we, all together, try to go for- 
ward, shoulder to shoulder, with the best in convictions and 
in character which we all contribute to the common good 
of the Church” 


Church has been a denial of His humanity (either explicit 
or inexplicit) rather than a denial of His divinity. To bring 
out boldly, as you often have brought out, the glory of the 
Man of Nazareth, has been of real benefit to the Church. 
For we who see in Him the revelation of the Highest, see that 
supreme revelation translated into exact human terms. There 
are no foreign idioms left standing. The whole of the divine 
character is translated into human symbols, so that in Him 
we see the Father, and we see Him in that humanity which 
we share and can understand. 

Further, you have always dwelt upon the love of God. Will 
you not come with those who find in God such love that He 
is not content to speak-to us only through nature or through 
prophets, but He must come Himself to us, and be with us, 
of us, in us—be our very selves? I know how dazzling such 
completeness of love is. I know the mystery. I know that 
the eyes must close, because we dare not presume to look. But 
the saints all down the ages give us courage, reassuring us 
with their experience. The best the saints have prayed for 
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and dreamed has come true: “God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son.” 

One of the modern devices for discovering the truth is 
what we ¢all the historical method. ‘This is, first of all, a 
rigorous examination of sources in the effort to reach, as 
nearly aS may be, contemporary witness to the event. The 
historic method aims to lay bare the facts. And there is 
another element in the historical method. By its familiarity 
with long periods it strives to know the necessary ideas of 
humanity. 

We see the illustration of it in the books of Josiah Royce. 
When Royce had some significant truth to proclaim, he did 
not start, forthwith, to spin the truth out of his inner con- 
sciousness, however confident he might be in his own philo- 
sophical perception and judgment and sagacity. Instead he 
began with a review of so much of the history of thought as 
would show the adventures his idea had met as it had 
gone in and out among the chief thinkers of many generations. 
That is, he fortified and corrected and amplified his own 
strong convictions by a respectful study of historical thought. 

If this principle is sound for the individual, it is equally 
sound for any group of individuals associated in a movement. 
From time to time we ought all to test our convictions, espe- 
cially our inherited convictions, by placing them side by side 
with the convictions of God-fearing and God-filled men through 
the long sweep of Christian history. That is one of the ways 
in which the various groups within the Christian Church will 


' begin to draw together; for thus we shall leave the negative 


and the temporary and thus we shall emphasize the positive 
and the eternal. 

I am not suggesting any process for Unitarians which I 
should not desire my own group to enter. The whole is 
always greater than the part, and the sincerest and best 
thought of the whole should test the honest conviction of every 
part. 

I have, further, the tolerably fixed belief that as from time 
to time the Chrisfian forces have tended gradually to dis- 
integrate, so the reintegration must also be gradual. There- 
fore, if unity of an organic sort is to come, it will probably 
come by the uniting of these groups which are closest in the 
family relationship. The Unitarian movement was, some- 
what more than a hundred years ago, a movement within the 
Congregational Church. So far as I know, there is no longer 
need for the positive contribution which Unitarianism made 
at the time it began. Such a distinguished representative 
of Congregationalism as Dr. George A. Gordon makes clear the 
doctrine of the Unity in the idea of the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
and Christ is everywhere believed to be the revealer of the 
eternal love of the Father. If, in the course of years, the 
Unitarian movement has lost somewhat of the richness and 
glory of the belief in Christ, why should not the conservative 
wing of the Church plead for the due recognition of the trust 
in Jesus as the Son sent by the Father to live out in His own 
life the love of God for man and the love of man for God! 

You must bear with me if I seem presumptuous, because I 
care very deeply that we who are called Christians should 
gather about the person of Christ. I am longing that you 
might find it in your hearts to return to the flock from which, 
many years ago, your ancestors came out. I am longing that 
you might heal the schism in the Congregational Church by 
uniting all the positive ‘convictions which all of you have 
together; and perhaps others of us could heal some of the 
schisms for which we, through our ancestors, are chiefly 
responsible. Then the gradual process, having been well 
started, might go on till at length there would be no divisions 
in the Church, but only one holy Church of the Living God, of 
which we should all be members, and in which we should all 
receive the strength of the whole. 

We speak much to-day of experience. If we could all make 
the experiment of yielding ourselves to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
of really believing that He can be to us what he was to Saint 
Paul and Saint Francis, then the Church would thrill with 4 
the power of His life, and the whole Church would be Christ, 
and in Christ we should be alive in God. =? . 


. 
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The Man Who Knows The League 


Lord Robert Cecil, His Message and His Per- 
sonality, by One who Heard and Saw Him 


ALFRED WILLIAM BIRKS 


ID YOU SEE Lord Robert Cecil during his short stay 

among us? All who did were impressed. They were 

impressed because they saw neither a walking fash- 
ion-plate nor an eye denatured by the monocle of snob- 
bishness. What they saw was a man, and a man is welcome 
in all places by all peoples. Tall, lank, stooping, loose- 
jointed, and ungainly of body, with a massive head which 
seemed to overburden the shoulders, Lord Robert at the same 
time gave an impression of strength for daily needs. His 
‘hands made you feel at home with him at once, not because 
he was democratic enough to give you a manly and friendly 
grip, but because they were like our own—always in the 
way. His pockets were their safest refuge. And when evening 
dress was in order there was a nice, snug place for them 
between the waistcoat and the shirt-front, a suggestion which 
may be helpful to some of our own nervous ones of the 
male sex. 

That which drew and held your attention, however, was 
the man’s head. It was not handsome. On the other hand, 
it was much finer than our cartoonists represented it. One 
artist gave us a cross between Disraeli, Gladstone, and the 
late Lord Salisbury. The artist was not so far wrong, after 
-all, for there were times when one could trace resemblances 
to these famous Prime Ministers of the Victorian age. There 
was the eagle nose of Gladstone, and the shaggy brow that 
dominated it. Disraeli seemed to peép out of the tufts of 
brown hair at the sides, although the top of the head was a 
polished dome. It is hard to think of Salisbury without his 
massive figure, but we must if we are-to get a true picture 
of the son. Lord Robert’s eyes were clear and kindly, his 
gaze direct. They were the eyes of a thinker, a little saddened 
by experience, but lighted by prophetic fire. The voice was 
clear and resonant, rising occasionally from the deeper Eng- 
lish tones to a shriller emphasis. The accent was English, 
with a cosmopolitan touch. There was little tendency toward 
witticism, although one could imagine a nature not indifferent 
to humor. : 

Lord Robert had a mission, and he considered it a seriou 
one. He came as a missionary, not necessarily to convert, 
but to explain. President Lowell of Harvard said he knew 
as much about the League as any living man. Lord Robert 
is a member of the Assembly, representing South Africa. He 
had not been long in this country: before he had personal 
experience of the need of such a mission. One of our poli- 
ticians, Hon. Stephen G. Porter, chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations in the lower house of Congress, refused 
to meet him because of the League of Nation’s alleged attitude 
toward the opium traffic. Lord Robert’s full and courteous reply 
Cleared the League and at the same time showed the futility 
of attempting any kind of reform without the completest co-op- 
eration. The discussions and decisions of the League are 
given widest publicity, and should be familiar to our repre- 
sentatives at Washington. But if we had a seat at the council- 
table of the nations we should not only know first-hand what 
is taking place, but we could help: to strengthen the grip 
-on the opium trade. 

In his public speeches Lord Robert told us how his own 
people felt about the world. He mentioned four reasons for 
England’s entrance into the League of Nations and its deter- 


_ mination to make it a success. They were reasons which might 


well appeal to any nation which had suffered grievously from 


the Great War. It is well to set them in order. 
££. 


1. A profound horror of war. 

2. Apprehension of a recurrence of war. 

38. The revolt of the people against the type of leader which 
had led them into war. 

4, Disgust and disappointment at the result of nineteen 
centuries of Christian civilization. 

The continuance of the old state of affairs was impossible. 
There had to be a change. Something new must be tried. 

Let me give the pith and point of his appeal, as spoken in 
Boston before a great, distinguished audience. 

There were men in Wngland, he said, who believed that the 
only hope was in alliances and preparation for war, but these 
men were repudiated. This was the old doctrine, and it had 
been discredited. Like causes produce like results. The war 
had made impossible a renewal of the old forms of alliance. 

There were others in England who suggested that the 
nation should make itself so powerful—geographically, mili- 
tarily, and otherwise—as to dominate the world. This would 
be an attempt to carry out the dream which brought Germany 
to destruction, and England would not think of it. 

The only thing left was to try for a general agreement 
among all nations to safeguard the peace of the world. This 
meant some sort of league or assembly of nations. There might 
be a loose understanding which would result in occasional con- 
ferences, but this had been tried with no success after the 
war of 1815. If you want peace, it must be the central object 
of your organization. Spasmodic action is futile. Just at 
the moment when a conference is most necessary, it is most 
likely to break down. Where there is no machinery and no 
obligation, it is easy for the war-makers to refuse to come to 
a canference. There should be an obligation to make every 
effort to prevent war in case of danger. 

An opposite school of thought suggested a supergovernment, 
but this did not appeal to the English, although it did to 
some of the Latin nations. France was ready for an interna- 
tional army, or at least an international staff. But the 
British are naturally tenacious of their sovereignty and of 
their rights, and under no circumstances would they allow an 
international authority to rush them into war without some 
knowledge of the justness of the cause and an opportunity to 
express their judgment. 

The League as organized took a middle course. It is not 
a supergovernment, nor does it depend on occasional confer- 
ences. It has machinery devised for regular organized con- 
sultations between the nations. The Assembly, which now 
includes fifty-two nations, must come together at stated inter- 
vals in a great world conference. It has adopted as its 
sacred task the safeguarding of the peace of the world. But 
as the Assembly is too cumbersome for continuous work, a 
smaller body called the Council has been formed, six members 
of which are elected by the Assembly while the other four 
represent the more powerful nations. In addition, there is 
a permanent Secretariat which’ functions with remarkable 
success at the headquarters in Geneva. 

The essential purpose and object of the League is not to 
force its decisions on the world, but to bring the nations 
together at stated times for consultation. Its power is not 
coercive. Article X., of which we hear so much, is absolutely 
unimportant. It is merely a general declaration that no war 
of conquest ought to be undertaken. The only: articles in 


_ which coercion is contemplated are XV. and XVI. There are 


still individuals in society who must be restrained by force; 
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and there may be nations of such kind, also. In these articles 
it is declared that before any nation resorts to war it must 
submit its dispute to the Council, the Assembly, or the Per- 
manent Court. A decision must be rendered within six months 
by the organization to which reference has been made, and 
war must not begin until three months later. The proceedings 
are all public, and the decisions are given widest publicity. 
Thus the world has a chance to learn the facts in the case, 
and public opinion begins to function. Meanwhile, the poten- 
tial combatants have an opportunity to cool down and to find 
a saner means of composing their differences. 

Another provision is that if you have agreed to take your 
case to court, and the decision is against you, you must not 
go to war at all. Furthermore, the members of the League 
agree that in the event of a breach of the covenant they will 
break off relations with the offending state and use eco- 
nomic pressure to bring about a change of heart. No military 
action is contemplated. 

The object of these provisions is to prevent war from break- 
ing out until due consideration has been given to the matters 
in dispute. There is no thought of forcing a nation to do 
what the majority of the League wishes. There is no com- 
pulsory power other than that suggested by these simple 
requirements. 

The other articles are designed to bring about concerted 
action along scientific, moral, humanitarian, or other lines 
of public welfare. We are not only nations, but parts of 
humanity, and as such our interests are greater than any 
hostility we feel toward one another. 

Public opinion is the agency, and publicity the method of 
the League. The debates at the meetings of the Assembly 
and of almost all the committees are open. Rarely is it 
deemed necessary to ask for privacy, and then it is granted 
only for the most delicate matters. It has already been found 
true that nations will not stand before the public as advo- 
eates of evil measures. They respect publicity, and on this 
account the League has already been able to reach a number 
of unanimous decisions which would have been impossible 
under the old conditions of secret diplomacy. Individuals 
have long been subject to the corrective influence of public 
opinion, and have bowed to the power of publicity. Through 
the League the nations are coming under the same restrain- 
ing influence. 

The whole future of the League depends on getting the 
nations of the world together to consult for the best interests 
of all. And on this also rests the sole hope for the future 
of mankind. Another world war will destroy us all. Civili- 
zations are not in their nature permanent. They have perished 
in the past, and have been followed by a relapse to barbarism. 
Just now we are hearing much of ancient Egypt. History 
tells us of the civilizations of Rome, of Greece, of Phoenicia. 
They all perished. Rome reached a great height, but fell and 
degenerated into the barbarism of the eighth and ninth 
centuries. Rome was not conquered by the barbarians. She 
had conquered herself before the barbarians came. Chris- 
tianity killed Rome by setting up a new standard of morality 
to which Rome would not conform. Are we going in the same 
direction? Hate, not love, has been the principle of nations, 
and no compromise is possible between the gospel of hate and 
the gospel of love. If we cannot Christianize our civilization, 
Christianity will destroy our civilization. The same rules 
apply to nations as to individuals. If brotherhood is the 
gospel of man, it is also the gospel of humanity, of which 
the nations are but parts. “Love must replace hate in the 
councils of the nations. ‘Unless ye repent, ye shall all like- 
wise perish.” 

This is the message Lord Robert Cecil brought to America. 
He says the League is functionifig successfully without the 
United States, but it could do much better if we were in it. 
Trustworthy nations should be in the League for the good 
they can do. Untrustworthy nations are better in the League 
than out of it, for obvious reasons, 
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Monday Mornings 
in the Parsonage 


Vil 
Fishers of Men 


EDWARD F. HAYWARD 


ONDAY MORNING is apt to be a time of stock-taking 

with The Minister, but ordinarily he does not find 

his inventorying very satisfactory. So much of his 
work has to be taken on trust, he has so little to show 
for it, that he has largely to assume his success if he has 
any. Other kinds of workers can see their results, but his 
are of the nature of ‘intangibles’; they cannot even be 
listed, much less handled. And so his work often seems to 
be an arrow shot into the air. 

Even when he acts directly, the fact of his profession is 
apt to come between him and the effect he is trying to pro- 
duce. The Minister has never fully recovered from the set- 
back he received in his earlier ministry, when he was trying 
to help a college friend who had become addicted to drinking 
habits. In the frankness of their intercourse, he had spoken 
freely and warned of the necessity of regaining self-control. 
His friend had listened with proper patience and respect; and 
then he said quietly: “That is all right. I don’t blame you. 
Of course it’s your business.” An embarrassing moment surely 
for a would-be “fisher of men”! : 

When, a little later, he was called to attend the young man’s 
funeral, he couldn’t help wondering if he might not have 
had more effect as a layman than as a minister. The very 
presumption—he did not like to say assumption—of righteous- 
ness seemed to have discounted his words and made them 
ineffective. Soul and conscience are such elusive quantities. 
Too definite an approach so often makes them seem to yanish. 
A brotherly hand might comfort, a merely friendly appeal 
might constrain, where the professional approach would be 
powerless. 

How, then, shall the professional touch be denatured and 
made to work in human and unconscious ways? How shall 
the minister’s familiarity with spiritual things be kept from 
reacting on himself, and making him aware, as is apt to 
happen on Monday morning, that the danger line has been 
reached? Too free a handling of spiritual realities may result 
in temporary apathy. There appears to bea law that stressing 
the soul cannot wisely be carried beyond a certain point. To 
realize the soul in any other way but that of words, is the 
safest. 

It is so hard to find the soul in any way now that Psyche is 
no longer a goddess, but only a creature of common clay, with 
merely external and “behavioristic”’ qualities. A pedagogic 
fad, or a prosaic business resource, her wings elipped, her 
joy and beauty gone, poor bedraggled Psyche has ceased to be 
either an alluring or an embarrassing presence. Modern psy- 
chology may not be wholly responsible for the decline of church 
life in the world, but it undoubtedly has dampened the enthusi- 
asm of young men who are contemplating entering the ministry. 
The transition from the college class-room to the divinity 
school grows to be more difficult every day. Unless it can be 
made clear that the soul is more than a mere by-product of 
the body, a real spiritual entity, the shortage of ministers is 
likely to continue. It will hardly seem worth while to fish 
in such shallow waters. 

Before the days when unbelievers were admitted to Oxford, 
a young man came to Doctor Jowett in distress on the morning 
of the day for subscribing to the Articles, and said, “Alas! I 
have studied and searched and can find in the universe no 
God.” Jowett pulled out his watch and said quietly, “You must 
find one by a quarter-past four.” While The Minister feels 
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the soul on such short notice, he is sure that a real psychology 
is the key to the situation. Royal selfhood, robust spiritual 
life must be the appeal which will win men to the cure of 
souls. 

Phillips Brooks once saw in a London shop-window an ad- 
ee of “Limp Prayers.” The adjective may have re- 
erred to the binding, or to the spiritual needs of a different 
kind of soul from that of Joachim Hmbden, who prayed that 
his might be a still lake the better to reflect God. Limpid 
souls appeal to one where limp souls repel. And how else shall 
our young manhood find a point of contact with the spiritual 
except as religion is made more genuinely human as it is also 
made more devout? 

At this point The Minister rose and stretched himself. He 
knew that he did not have a soul, for he was a soul; but he 
was beginning to realize that he did have a body. So he put 
on his*hat and went out of doors, hoping that on his return 
the stirrings of something deeper in him might be again 
apparent. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘‘Why Not Venture?’’ 


To the Editor of Tum CurisTian ReeisTer :— 


What you say under the above heading in your issue of 
March 22 ought to make people sit up and take notice. Not 
because you frankly state that Jesus’ teachings are without 
authority. The more clearly this fact is urged, the sooner 
men will come to understand what kind of moral system 
we live in. There is no absolute authority left for anything, 
is there? But there is nothing new in saying this. 

Is it not, however, an extraordinary assertion that you and 
Dr. Thomas HE. Green seem to make, that what “we call 
pacifism has utterly failed”? It looks to many critical eyes 
as if the Old World system of violence has “utterly failed.” 
Where, pray, has there been any honest trial of the methods 
of “pacifism”? You speak of “the whole soft scheme of non- 
resistance.’ Do you mean the Quakers? The world has 
usually thought their doctrine hard rather than soft. I 
should like to know what group of “Christians” has come 
through the last decade with the praise and love which the 
Quakers haye won. Other Christians killed each other: these 
non-militant people distinguished themselves in saving life. 

Briefly, what happened was that when the war broke out, 
Christians in every country had no ethical or spiritual prin- 
ciples to guide them (unless you call “nationalism” a prin- 
ciple), and they therefore generally tumbled behind their 
blundering governments into the orgy of mutual destruction. 
Neither was a single principle settled by the conflict. It is 
time to acknowledge this. Call it the rejection of pacifism, 
if you like, but better say that “Christians” did not at all 
consider “pacifism,” except to deride or abuse it. It did not 
occur to them to make an experiment with it! 

Nevertheless, behind this dismal veil of fatuity, misunder- 
standing, and hate, a great issue faces the world. You 
are right in deeming it equivalent to the coming of another 
kind of religion. It is misleading to call this “pacifism” or 
“non-resistance.” Think rather of the highest and noblest 
ideal of human conduct. No word or definition can comprise 
it. I put it to myself something like this: 


Whatever I do, I must act in the spirit of friendliness. 

And again: : 

Whatever others do, I must never cease to treat them with 
human respect, as men. i 


This certainly means that I must try to live at my best, 
and must treat other men in the faith that there is a best 
in them to which I can appeal. I think that there is con- 
a here the idea in the Golden Rule, and in the various 
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notable rules of life which have more or less consciously 
made the core of all beautiful character. These rules of life 
command my most critical intelligence; the mystery of con- 
science answers to them. All that I know about man’s spir- 
itual life has its growth on these lines. I see here the 
ethical basis of all civilized religion. 

I find also here a profound issue, like life and death. The 
facts of war happen to bring the issue into the open. I 
have tried by my own ingenuity, and I have read what other 
men have tried to do in making out a case for the legitimacy 
of war. The thing cannot be done! Putting the case in a large 
way, you cannot think the thoughts of war and do its deeds 
of shame and blood in the spirit, or temper, of a generous 
humanity. The course and methods of one are at every point 
opposite to the processes of the other. You, the fighters with 
murderous weapons,—you, the people behind, straining to win 
the war, cannot treat your “enemies” as men (and women and 
children) ought to be treated. Do your best with the rules 
of the game, you have to fight as fiends, and not men. This 
is what, by and large, the Great War has demonstrated. The 
Treaty of Versailles proved even more terribly the impotence 
of a Christianity which has worshiped a God of Battles. 

I come back now to the title of your article, and make bold 
to take it over: “Why Not Venture?” I raise the issue on 
which I believe civilization depends, in which the existence of 
a worshipful or inspiring religion is involved. Is this such a 
world—are we citizens of such a spiritual realm—that we 
can afford to follow the laws of spiritual beings? I believe 
we can afford nothing less, if we propose to live as men. 
But we neyer can know this by outside authority. We can 
know, only as we know everything else—by making venture 
of it. Here is the eternal challenge of a veritable and 
verifiable religion. In the answer to it, I see, not merely the 
inevitable doom of war, but of every other habit or practice 
that paralyzes the spiritual growth of mankind. And I 
foresee the death of every church which is without either 
principles or moral courage. I set the challenge to my Uni- 
tarian friends: WHy Nor VENTURE? CuHartes F. Doe. 

Honowuvuwv, T.H. ’ 


From Catherine Breshkovsky 


The following letter from that remarkable person “The 
Little Grandmother of the Russian Revolution” comes 
with a personal letter in which she says, “I think the 
excellent CHRISTIAN REGISTER misses its opportunity to... 
teach children in right conceptions from their very tender 
age. ... All mischiefs are the result of people’s indiffer- 
ence to what will become of our children.” This urgency 
is timely, for how strongly we have been telling our people 
this very thing, especially in our present young people’s 
campaign, the Star Island and other religious education 
institutes, not overlooking such powerful warnings and 
appeals as that of Dr. George A. Gordon—TuHeE Wprror. 


To the Hditor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Here you have to do with a Russian woman who never 
learned English except during the long years of her impris- 
onment as a political offendér, and I ask you to be indul- 
gent and take the trouble to understand the meaning of my 
poor exposition. __ 

As Mrs. Katherine Weller has been so good as to give me 
the advantage of reading your honorable paper, and as I 
feel a genuine pleasure and satisfaction in having every 
week a close connection with the spirit of people who are 
doing their best to approach the truth and the true meaning 
of human life, I would be glad to be heard upon a question 
which has preoccupied my mind from my youth to my old 
days. I have always been sure that humanity will never 
attain its best aims without studying thoroughly the possi- 
bility of giving ethical, moral, and mental education to all 
human beings from their childhood. 
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As we are children of our Father, and therefore possess 
one spark of his spirit, we must never forget the high dis- 
tinction of our existence, and must use our mental and spiritual 
capacities according to the qualities innate in our souls. But, 
as this celestial force is captured and wrapped in a frame gross 
enough not to yield at the first approach, and demands a deli- 
eate and skillful management and treatment, people have to 
pay more attention to the formation of that subtle instrument 
that we call the human soul. At birth we receive it in a 
normal state, able to imbibe the best impressions, to follow 
the best examples. ‘But only by using, by training our spir- 
itual forces do we strengthen them, and give them not only 
the habit but the taste for what is right and beautiful. On 
the other hand, a soul that has never experienced the sight 
or practice of what is its true vocation and duty, remains in 
. the dark, and cannot even imagine what riches, what treas- 
uries of thoughts, feelings, and conceptions are accessible to a 
mind enlightened by love and comprehension. And when there 
is nobody to instruct, to unfold before one’s eyes the world 
of mental and spiritual life in its grandeur, the poor germ 
never grows, and becomes a prey to all the vicissitudes of 
our now so rough and complicated existence. 

I will say, Sir, that nothing all over the world is so abso- 
lutely indispensable, nothing so efficient as the true Christian 
education of our children, that God himself has chosen as 
the best instrument to fulfill His commands. Only well- 
educated and cleverly instructed children will make good 
citizens and brotherly fellows. Only an enlightened mind 
will enjoy satisfaction in life of labor, and love for his fellow- 
creatures. A good character is given by nature, but honest 
and pure moral tastes are worked out by serious attention 
and endeavors. But, Sir, to do so, to wish to do so as per- 
fectly as possible, one must not only know the object of his 
effort, but also love it, and be earnestly interested in his task, 
cherish it above all other work of our mind and heart. 

Here is the greatest question: how to get people to love 
children, to be ready to nurse and protect them, to regard 
as their duty to teach, to elevate, to make their souls grow 
as the most precious plants on our globe; to mount them as 
the most exquisite instruments with which God has endowed 
our earth; to understand and sympathize with the faculties 
of a human soul, its psychology, its innate resources; to 
attract to it our mental interest, our curiosity, I would say. 
It would attract also our desire to try, to practice our forces, 
our creative talent in that direction. Is it not wonderful to 
see how, with our aid, the strings of God’s instrument resound 
in harmony with the teaching of our Divine Teacher; how by 
and by it ceases to give out false sounds, continuing without 
extreme efforts to lead a life of noble labor, which makes us 
happy, which procures us a moral peace that cannot be dis- 
turbed or taken away by any material mishaps? 

I am sure nothing would be so much in accordance with 
‘God’s laws and intentions as our care to aid his children here, 
with us, to feel Him in their hearts and to function as homo 
sapiens, not only for the sake of their own stomach, but much 
more for the sake of their own conscience, of their creative 
talent, which otherwise remains a dark spot instead of glit- 
tering as a burning spark. Our mind, our feelings, like our 
imaginations, have to fulfill their vocation, their calling. And 
we have to tell our people over and over again that there is 
nothing so dear and beautiful as the human soul; nothing 
so inspiring as to catch words of truth, to let imagination 
originate delicious plans for the happy future of our race. 
We must prove to them that in neglecting the children we 
neglect our God too, and offend Him. What have we to do 
with Him, if we are indifferent to the lot of His best crea- 
tion, His own children? Before we address Him, we must 
show Him our work. And what work is more desirable than 
to make people happy, and deserving the love of their Father? 

It is necessary to preach to people in that direction, and 
to persuade them that our personal perfection will be attained 
only by means of our practical contrivance for the general 


perfection, and that the best and surest way to do it is to 
begin with the children, and never miss the opportunity to 
enlighten young minds, also to regard ourselves as respon- 
sible for any defects or culpability on the part of a child. 
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Every woman is a mother; every mother feels the psychology - 


of every child. It is our vocation. Let us discharge it. 


CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY. 
Pracun SANATORIA, PRAHA BuRnNnc, PRAGUN, CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


Interludes 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


I 


You came with spring and lilies unto me, 
_ But autumn took you as a maple leaf, ~ 
And I am left as bare as any tree, 

Save for the heavy garment of my grief. 
Is this the meaning and the meat of bliss, 
To drink of joy and then at last to weep? 

To barter life for love and find love’s kiss 
Bought with love’s loss unutterably deep? 
The maple leaf is fallen—dust to dust; 
Must all of love and loveliness go, too? 
Is all of beauty prey for time and rust? 
Is there no glance, no smile, no touch of you? 
If I be blind with tears and cannot see, 
Oh, lay your hand upon the eyes of me. 


II 

T had not known such pain could ever be 

As wrung my heart like some wind-twisted bough, 
Until a wisdom born of agony 

Smote on my breast so stolid until now. 
It cannot be that grief shall claim for fees 

The sum of life and leave no dear delight 
After we drink our cup unto the lees— 

After the storm by day no star by night. 
There must be some of gain when all is paid 

Of bitterness and pain; some residue 
Of joy remains that cannot fade. 

So shall I lift this cup for love of you, 
And think—through lonely ways I wander in— 
What if, what if my joy had never been! 


Ill 

Seeing that fate has written her decree 

Upon the gate all humankind pass through, 
Seeing my hand can never grasp the key 

Nor set ajar the door that sunders you, 
I will arise and make an end of tears, 

And stifle back the sob that shatters me; 
I, will return along the path of years 

To kiss each bloom your feet trod harmlessly. 
Seeing no irony can ever take 

The sweet from hours we kept along these ways, 
Nor any fate has subtle hands to break 

The cup of joy we drank in other days, 
I shall remember all, dear heart, and wait 
Until the key is turned that swings the gate. 


Our April 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 
~~ 


A little laughter when we’ve done with tears, 
A transient calm amid the transient strife, 
A something born of agony and fears 
That desperate men call faith—and this is life. 


To seek escape from all our doubt and pain, 

To drink some sweeter joy than we have known, 
And then to find when we its chalice drain, 

The sad grown sadder, doubt with knowledge grown. 


O April, touch my face, sing in my brain, 
Till far above your changeful days I see 
What miracle you are of sun and rain— 
What thing life’s sun and rain shall make of me! 


F 2. Enforcement 
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For Race Survival 


Ls Charles W. Eliot has prepared a 
*“race-survival platform” which has been 
incorporated in a call submitted to the 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. There are five “planks,” as 
follows: ; 
1. Immediate entrance into the League 
of Nations. : 
of the Prohibition 
Amendment and the Volstead Act. 

8. Improvement of the public schools 
by introducing into their programs uni- 
versal physical training and instruction 
in the means of fighting disease, alcohol, 
prostitution, and congestion of population 
in compactly built towns or cities. 

4, Free trade or tariffs for revenue only. 

5. Federal aid to education through 
state and municipal authorities, the ad- 
ministration of schools and control of the 
schools remaining in the hands of the 
state and municipal authorities. j 


Editor Gilroy Appraises 
Canal Zone 
Rey. William E. Gilroy, editor of the 
Congregationalist, has just returned from 
a visit to the Panama Canal Zone and ad- 
jacent territory. He says that duty and 
opportunity alike confront the Christian 
churches in that section as in almost no 
other place in America. He thus summar- 
izes the duties of Protestantism: (1) To 
help to maintain wholesome Christian in- 
fluences for members of American churches 
who, with their families, are permanently 
located on the Canal, and at the same 
time serve the larger constituency of those 
whose stay is more transitory but who 
live around the Zone long enough to be 
permanently influenced for good or evil. 
(2) To build up moral safeguards and 
spiritual influences where thousands of 
American soldiers and sailors will always 
be located, and where all the allurements 
of evil are flagrant. (8) To set in an 
environment where Romanism has meant 
Superstition and ignorance some worthy 
example of what Protestant Christianity 
ean effect. It is a strategic missionary op- 
portunity. (4) To set alongside ‘the 
Canal, which is the most unique monu- 
ment to American genius for organization 
and for the conquest of difficulties, some 
‘worthy expression of the genius of Ameri- 
ean religion. Where rulers, soldiers, busi- 
ness men and’ engineers have thought in 
hundreds of millions, the Christian Church 
ought to think at least in terms of tens 

of thousands, 


Religion for Soldiers 


Under date of April 23, John W. Weeks, 
Secretary of War, sent a letter to repre- 
Sentatives of various religious bodies in 
the United States. The following is an 

extract: 

“Tn keeping with the nation-wide senti- 
ment for a quickened interest in the fun- 
umentals of religion, a representative 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


board of chaplains of the army of the 
United States has been directed to meet 


‘at Washington, June 6-8, 1923, to devise 


ways for magnifying the place of religion 


‘in the army, to consider plans for a more 


intensive program of moral training for 
soldiers, to develop community contacts, 
and to recommend those activities which 
will strengthen the religious program for 
regular army posts and stations, and safe- 
guard young men who enter the various 
training-camps.” i 

Commenting on this letter, Secretary 
Weeks said, in a communication to Rey. 
W. A. Merrill, First Christian Church, 
Nowata, Okla., with reference to the de- 
velopment of the moral and spiritual na- 
tures of young men in training-eamps : 

“Tt is the purpose of the War Depart- 
ment to give opportunity during the 
periods of training for every man in camp 
to attend divine worship conducted, if 
possible, by a minister or priest of his 
own denomination, and to return each 
man who has undergone training to his 
home improved not only physically and 
mentally, but also strengthened in his 
spirit of loyalty to his Government and 
reverence for religious beliefs. . The moral 
instruction and religious opportunity 
afforded for young men at camps is an 
important feature of their training. In 
preparation for each camp the army chap- 
lains in charge of this work make surveys 
of the situation. The number of men is 
estimated. Arrangements are made for 
conduct at the camp of services for Roman 
Catholics and Protestants of various de- 
nominations. The Jewish young men are, 


‘wherever possible, afforded opportunities 


for worship in their own way.” 


When a Church is not a Church 


A voluntary petition in bankruptey was 
filed, April 27, in Chicago, by the Seven- 
teenth Church of Christ, Scientist. The 
petition stated the business of the bank- 
rupt organization as “worship of God and 
functioning as a branch of the Mother 
Church, the First Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, of Boston, Mass.” The treasurer 
of the church, Arthur Kaufman, has 
claims of $22,560 against the organiza- 
tion; the Moir Hotel Company has claims 
of $2,409.76; and three employees of the 
church, claims, each, of $330. In a com- 
munication to the Boston Herald, under 
date of April 29, Clifford P. Smith, speak- 
ing for the committee on publication of 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, Bos- 
ton, Mass., claims the bankrupt church is 
not entitled to the description of a Chris- 
tian Science church. He says: “Unauthor- 
ized persons formed a corporation as 
‘Seventeenth Chureh of Christ, Scientist, 
Chicago,’ but it Was never given affilia- 
tion or recognition by the Christian Sci- 
ence churches of Chicago or by the Mother 
Church of this denomination. The organi- 
zation in question was irregular from its 
beginning and has no standing as a 
Church of Christ, Scientist.” 
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Protestants Federate in Europe 


Due to the interest and practical help 
of the Federal Council, the first official 
gathering of representative Protestantism 
in Europe, held in Copenhagen last sum- 
mer, has borne fruit. Seventy-five dele- 
gates were present, representing thirty- 
seven church bodies and twenty-one 
European nations, and they have effected 
the Swiss Protestant Federation, with 
headquarters in Zurich, a central bureau 
of Protestantism for Europe. ‘The - first 
object of this Federation will be relief of 
churches and other religious institutions 
which are in need. 


Extracts from Religious Education 


That excellent journal Religious Hdu- 
cation frequently contains articles of ex- 
ceptional merit on the subject of secular 
and religious training of the young. In 
a recent thoughtful article by William 
H. Kilpatrick, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
the statement was made that under cer- 
tain conditions, “it was found necessary 
to reduce what was to be learned to such 
things as could be assigned as tasks, and 
for which children could be held account- 
able. With this decision, the finer side 
of character-building, all pertaining to 
habits, ideals, and attitudes, had to be 
put more or less aside, and to this day 
is practically disregarded so far as actual 
school requirements go. And it must re- 
main disregarded or at least undervalued 
so long as our schools live on a régime 
of set tasks.” This discerning criticism 
of a form of education intrenched in 
tradition and custom will be appreciated 
by parents, teachers, and educators. 

“What can Religious Education do with 


-Human Nature?’ asks Francis L. Strick- 


land, Professor of the History and Psy- 
chology of Religion, Boston University, in 
the same journal. The writer answers 
the question by saying that in religious 
education the fundamental aim is to 
teach increasing control of conduct in 
terms of the will of God in human society. 
Religious education can guide human na- 
ture that must be lived under perplexing 
social conditions, giving it the highest 
social ideals. The religious ideal is a 
lofty one. It demands the highest self- 
control and often requires real sacrifice. 
Religion, if it is worthy the name, must 
be able to transform human nature, so 
that the life lived under the religious 
ideal will be veritably a new life, radi- 
cally different in many ways from the 
easy-going life according to human nature 
on the plane of the physical. 


Turks and Alcohol 


Any person found drinking alcohol in 
Constantinople will receive thirty strokes 
with the bastinado. These are the in- 
structions issued by the Nationalistie gov- 
ernment from Angora, April 4. Foreigners 
and traders selling liquor are liable to 
a fine of fifty Turkish pounds. 
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c& MORE FICTION 


Over-reading 


The humorist who said, “When a new novel comes out, I read an old 
one,” ill repays the debt he owes to those less timorous souls who, a 
generation or two ago, read the old novel he values while it was new, and 
passed on to him their judgment of its worth. Nevertheless, there is too 
much reading of an indiscriminating kind to-day. We need to recall 
Herbert Spencer’s rebuke to his too-skillful competitor at billiards: “The 
way I play billiards shows that I have used the game as a rational recrea- 
tion. The way you play billiards is a proof of a wasted life.” So the inti- 
mate knowledge some of us have of modern fiction is the proof of wasted 


life.. The new books are not to be shunned. That would he loss. 


Nor read. 


en masse. That, too, would be loss. They are to be selected, as one selects 


friends. To help in the selection is the purpose of these pages. 


Cc. R. J. 


An Irish Tom Jones 


ADAM, OF DUBLIN. ADAM AND CAROLINE. 
In Lonpon. All by Conal O’Riordan. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Conal O’Riordan is the pen name of 
Norreys Connell. To your critic his name 
as a contemporary fiction writer is entirely 
unknown. The three stories now pub- 
‘lished reveal him as a novelist of genuine 
skill. As their titles indicate, they are 
Trish, and they belong together, being, in 
effect, a trilogy covering the development 
of a Dublin street waif from a rather 
sordid childhood, through adolescence into 
young manhood and marriage. Written 
in an easy, flowing style, they are com- 
pounded in equal parts of humor, an 
ample knowledge of human nature, and a 
discerning insight into Irish character. 
Not the least of their attraction comes 
from an understanding of Roman Catholi- 
cism as kindly and tolerant as it is thor- 
ough. Of the three stories, the first is 
decidedly the best. Most of it is capital 
reading. The blending of comedy with 
tragedy is done with the skill of a genuine 
artist. Adam is a human boy, a lovable 
young animal, with a boy’s ignorance and 
keen perceptions. Adam and Caroline is 
too confused and improbable to be wholly 
convincing. The last of the series shows 
a return to the author’s earlier vein. The 
most obvious defect of all three novels is 
the maddening confusion created in the 
reader’s mind by the many characters, 
and the question of their relation to one 
another. The author is also given, at 
‘times, to an outspokenness wholly un- 
necessary, for it detracts far more than 
it adds to his effectiveness as a story- 
teller. As RSH. 


The Modern Dumas 


Tur Snaru. By Rafael Sabatini. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 
Tuer SwA-HAawk. By Rafael Sabatini. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

Mr. Sabatini has been writing since 
1902, and has published many books of 
history and drama and fiction. It was 
not, however, until Scaramouche appeared 
in 1921 that the reading public began to 
realize that this man was a master of 
the historical romance, able to recreate 
by a happy blending of history and imagi- 
nation the color and character of a past 
epoch. Captain Blood, the story of the 


redoubtable buccaneer, Peter Blood, 
quickly followed, and now the publishers 
are taking advantage of a soaring repu- 
tation to issue new editions of earlier 
books. If The Snare and The Sea-Hawk 
are typical of these earlier books, then 
we may well be grateful to the publishers. 
For they are hardly inferior in quality 
to the two books which made Sabatini’s 
reputation. ' 

The Snare tells of Portugal at the time 
of the Napoleonic Wars. It discloses two 
snares, the greater snare in which the 
“Tron Duke” traps Masséna, the Hmper- 
or’s great marshal, and the lesser snare 
in which Sir Terence O’Moy, Wellington’s 
adjutant-general at Lisbon, is himself en- 
meshed, when his brother-in-law, Lieut. 
Dick Butler, gets into trouble while drunk. 
The story is highly entertaining and ex- 
ceedingly well told. 

The Sea-Hawk is the thrilling tale of a 
Barbary corsair, onetime commander in 
Her Majesty’s fleet, who follows a roman- 
tie career on the seas, and carries off 
from England the girl he loves, in spite 
of her resistance. The story has the tang 
of those old chronicles of men who roamed 
the seven seas in search of adventure, and 
found it. 

Mr. Sabatini is English on his mother’s 
side and Italian on his father’s. One 
might suspect the Italian inheritance from 
his constant use of the word “intrigued” 
in the sense of puzzled or perplexed, a 
use common in Italian, but exceedingly 
rare in English. OB J. 


RAFAEL SABATINI 
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~The Tragedy of a Big Man 


Biack PawL. By Ben Ames Williams. 
York: H. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. ; 

The following definition of the term 
“tragedy” so exactly fits Mr. Williams’s 
book, that it seems best to quote it 
in its entirety: “A tragedy is a drama in 
which there is always conflict and strug- 
gle, sometimes between physical forces, 
‘sometimes between spiritual forces. Noth- 
ing happens by chance; all events are due 
to the will of the main actors, and event 
is linked to event by the strict law of 
logical cause and effect. Defeat is usual 
for the tragic hero who, in the highest 
kind of tragedy, is the victim of his own 
misdeeds or false judgments.” Surely 
Black Pawl is a tragic hero who deserves 
the sympathy of every understanding per- 
son. 
orah felt instinctively the sorrow that 
was ever with him, despite the fact that 
he cuffed them about, a hollow laugh on 
his lips. Red Pawl, his son, whom he had 
taught to hate, felt the sorrow and re- 
joiced in it, for he had learned his lesson 
well, so well, indeed, that he had come 
to hate his father more than any one else. 
It was the old missionary, whose faith 
was strong enough to meet the needs even 
of men who denied the existence of a God, 
that stood by the captain in the hour of 
his atonement. Love makes big demands 
at times. 

It is a joy to read a book as admirably 
planned and executed as Black Pawl. It 
is rough, yes! Life approaches moré 
nearly the elemental on the sea. ‘The 
girl, young as she was, recognized the 
great truth that there is no fear for one 
who has faith in the living God. 

H. M. P. 


New 


Extremes Meet 


A KING IN BAaByLon. By Burton HB. Steven- 
son. New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. $1.75. 

Extremes meet in this tale. To-day and 
four thousand years ago; America and 
Egypt; a modern motion-picture studio 
and the tomb of an ancient king,—they 
are all woven together in Mr. Stevenson’s 
story. Warren Creel goes to Egypt to 
work out a scenario in a lovely oasis of 
the desert, and there the two leads, an 
American young man and a French young 
woman, are found to be strangely associ- 
ated with an old Egyptian king and his 
Christian slave. The story, which has a 
great deal to do with excavations, is 
timely in view of recent discoveries in 
Egypt. It is a new edition of a story 
told five years ago. 


Fleming Stone, Detective 


ReaTuprs Lerr Around. By Carolyn Wells. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 

Another mystery tale solved by the 
skill of Fleming Stone and Fibsy, his aid, 
already known to readers of detective 
fiction from the thirteen stories by the 
same writer which precede this one. The 
title comes from the story of the old 
darky who was trying to explain to a 
friend what circumstantial evidence was. 
“Wz near ez I kin splain it f'um de way 
it’s been splained to me, circumstantial 
evidence is de feathers dat you leaves 
lyin’ roun’ after you has done wid de 


His crew on the sturdy whaler Deb- 
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chicken.” The story starts from finding 
a guest at a house-party dead in his 
locked room, under circumstances which 
make both suicide and murder apparently 
impossible. This is not a novel starting- 
point for such stories, nor are the modi 
operandi of the writer new to her craft. 
- But the story is better than the average 
of its kind, and there are enough “feath- 
ers” and sufficient bafflement to delight or 
_ puzzle any one. 


The Scarlet Pimpernel Again 


| Tun TRIUMPH OF THO SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 
By Baroness Orczy. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $1.75. 
The new book in the Scarlet Pimpernel 
. Series is a worthy successor of the old. 
Baroness Orezy’s art grows better and the 
delight of the story is as great. The 
Baroness is fortunate in having created 
a hero with a charm that is quite his 
own: his merry, inane laughter rings 
_ through the book with a delightful fresh- 
ness; his amusing fastidiousness in dress, 
his daring, coolness, and extraordinary 
histrionic skill, along with his chivalry 
and sterling worth of character, make him 
the most lovable of adventurers. The 
present tale is of the rescue of Lady 
Blakeney herself from the clutches of 
Robespierre and his tools. 


‘In Purling Brook 

Tun Big Buun Souprar. By Grace Living- 
stone Hill (Mrs. Lutz).. Philadelphia: J. Bz 
Lippincott Company. $1.25. 

A pleasant little story of a returned 
soldier after the Armistice, who on land- 
ing in America learns that his fiancée is 
engaged to another man, his finances de- 
pleted, and the world cold and indifferent, 
but who falls in by chance with Aunt 
Marilla Chadwick, who mothers him in a 
serious illness, and then falls in love with 
Mary Amber after several episodes of mis- 
understanding. The scene is laid in Purl- 
ing Brook, a village to which the ex- 
soldier wanders after his first disquieting 
experiences, and where he finds, at the 
close, healing and peace. rR. Bs 


Cape Cod 

GRANITE AND CLAy. By Sara Ware Bassett. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Granite and Clay is a story of Cape 
God. We do. not say that Sara Ware 
Bassett has yet taken away the palm 
from Joseph Lincoln as-a master-writer 
of Cape Cod life, but she hag told an in- 
teresting story, and introduced into it the 
atmosphere of the sand dunes, the sweep 
of the scrubby woods and long beaches, 
‘and the salt of marsh and ocean. Much 
dialect is introduced into the story, not 
to its advantage. Cape Cod people talk 
like other people in Massachusetts. Many 
of the people in the social class described 
by the author use excellent English. Dia- 
lect is a treacherous expedient, and 
should only be employed by a master, and 
then sparingly. It is a wholesome novel, 
and good for an hour’s entertainment ; 
but it is not distinctive in characteriza- 
tion or plot. It will be read by those who 
wish to while away an idle day, and not 
by those who are seeking original char- 
acters or striking style. _ E. H. 0.. 
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SIR PHILIP GIBBS 


“Tt’s All Very Difficult” 
Tue MippL or THH Roav. By Sir Philip 
Gibbs. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$2.00. 


England has always had a genius for © 


compromise, an extraordinary ability to 
avoid the deadly extremes in her diplo- 
macy. The spirit of Hngland is personi- 
fied in this book in Bertram Pollard, who 
also keeps to the middle of the road. His 
clearness of insight enables him to see 
the truth from various angles, to sym- 
pathize with different points of view. For 
him, however, the middle of the road is 
not the place of safety. It alienates him 
from the conservatism of his father, from 
the Toryism of his wife’s traditions and 
standards of life. He cannot go with the 
Sinn Fein or the Black and Tans; he finds 
himself out of place with socialist and 
radical as well as with reactionaries and 
junkers. In France he defends the Ger- 
mans, in Germany the French. And as 
his loyalty to the truth that he sees 
brings down upon his head calamity after 
calamity, he finds it ‘‘all very difficult,” as 
his fayorite phrase goes. 

But Pollard not only typifies Hngland, 
he typifies most of us as well, who like 
him are trying to find a truth free from 
prejudice, unsmirched by fanaticism. The 
author shows us a picture of the after- 
war world in which we find ourselves, the 
old order falling in Hngland, in Ireland, 
in France, in Germany, in Russia. The 
book, indeed, is more a continuation of 
previous war books by the same author 
than it is a novel. It should be read with 
the same credence that we have given to 
Now it Must be Told. It tells more things 
that must be told of the world which the 
war has bequeathed to us. G. BR. J. 


Books Received 


On tTHH SAnpD-Dunn. By K. S. Venkatara- 
mani. Madras: Ganesh & Co. 

To Awakine InpIA. By S. HEH. Stokes. 
Madras: Ganesh & Co. 

PorpuLaR POULTRY POINTHRS. By Ralston 
R. Hannas. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.25. 

Tun MoHuAwkK RaAnepr. By D. Lange. 
Boston, Mass.: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.50. 
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Bo Your Own Decorator. 
bank. 


By Bmily Bur- 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00. 

This is a volume of sensible advice for 
one who wishes at a minimum outlay to 
arrange his home in an attractive, artistic 
fashion. There are valuable chapters on 
furniture, pictures, hangings; interesting 
suggestions for all kinds of rooms. .The 
book is made more valuable, as well as 
more beautiful, by plates and unique il- 
lustrations. 


GARDEN 
Lomas. 
$1.50. 

The book is rightly named. “Whim- 
sies’” made up of the personal fancies of 
one who likes flowers and color schemes 
that others may not like, and who can 
make a pleasing narrative out of flowers 
of rhetoric. 


WHIMSIES. By Charlotte Rider 
New York: The Macmillan Oompany. 


HoME-MADp GAMES. By A. Neely Hall. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $2.50 

Mr. Hall has published a number of 
handicraft books, with which boys and 
girls are already familiar. Those who 
follow the directions in this new book 
will add the fun of making the game to 
the fun of playing it. In forty-three chap- 
ters the author gives full and simple di- 
rections for the construction of many 
fascinating indoor and outdoor games. 


In STORYLAND. By Elizabeth Harrison. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


A book that has gone through twenty- 
five editions must have more than ordi- 
nary value. Here are fifteen original 
stories for children of the kindergarten 
and primary age, fairy stories, hero sto- 
ries, and stories for festivals, which have 
stood the test of time. With these stories 
to work with, the mother or the teacher 
can take the child by the hand and lead 
him into the storyland of fair ideals. 


QUEEN OF THE WoRLD. By George Weston. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75. 


A very light but diverting novel, based 
upon two premises,—that clothes make 
the woman, and that upon a woman may 
rest the destiny of the world. The plot 
is meant to be most exciting, and the au- 
thor gets you so mystified that when he 
explodes his bomb, there is almost a feel- 
ing of disappointment, it is so much 
smaller than promised. The description 
of the Swiss mountains and the happy 
ending console, however. 


LivnS oF GIRLS WHO BacaMEb FAMOUS. 
Sarah K. Bolton. New York: T. Y. 
Company. $2.00. 


A generation ago, two companion yol- 
umes, called “Lives of Poor Boys Who 
Became Famous” and “Lives of Girls 
Who Became Famous,” were published, 
of which more than a hundred thousand 
copies were sold. The demand still con- 
tinues in such magnitude that the publish- 
ers have brought out a new edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, of the latter volume. 
Among the new lives included for the 
first time are those of Jane Addams, Alice 
Freeman Palmer, Elizabeth Blackwell, 
and Susan B. Anthony. 


By 
Crowell 
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The Queen 
MARJORIE DILLON 
Out among the daisies, 
Frilly white and gold, 
‘ Happy children gather | 
All their hands can hold. 
Now a wreath they’ve woven, 
Prettiest ever seen ; 
Joyfully they’re, crowning 
Mother! She’s-their Queen. 


Captain Busky’s Crew 
Y. K. STODDARD 


Captain Busky had gone to sea in a 
small sailing-boat nobody knew how many 
years ago. Though he had long retired 
from active navigation and lived quietly 
in a little square house on a three-cornered 
lot in the middle of the Western town of 
Santana, his cruising days were by no 
means over. As often as Ralston Kent 
and Derry Ebering could catch sight of 
the old man on his front doorstep, they 
ran in and begged for one more story of 
the old days. 

“The Lancy Deepwater—yes, she was a 
fine ship—as pretty a sight as ever blue 
water saw,” Captain Busky would begin, 
and in a few moments he and the boys 
would be sailing in imagination into the 
trades that blow on the other side of the 
world. 

“What kind of ship was she; Captain?” 
Derry asked, one day. 

“What kind? What kind did she have 
to be? She was a brig,” the old man 
answered proudly. ‘“Haven’t I told you 
forty times she was a brig?” 

“T guess you have, Captain,” Derry ad- 
mitted. “But, you see, Ral and I wouldn’t 
know a brig from a barkentine.” 

“You get my jack-knife off the dresser, 
Derry, and Ralston, you bring me that 
piece of pine timber yonder,’ commanded 
the captain. “And to-morrow you come 
along here and I’ll show you a model brig.” 

This was the beginning of the great 
plan. From studying the proportions and 
the rigging of the model brig it was but a 
step to talk about a real ship, a real sailing- 
vessel, and further, about taking a cruise 
in a sail-driven boat of some kind. 

And the following summer the dream 
came true! Captain Busky had superin- 
tended the fitting out of a little thirty-foot 
“priggeroo,” as he and the boys called her. 

“She’s nothing like any vessel that ever 
stepped across the water,” her owner de- 
elared, “but she’ll have to do for us. And 
she’ll do. She'll take us around the 
world, if we ask her and if we treat her 
right.” 

“Wow far are we going this time?’ 
asked Ralston. 

Their plans were not quite completed 
yet, and still they were sure of this much: 
they were going to make a start, with 
Captain Busky as owner and master; big 
Ben Honton as first and second mate and 
cook; and Ralston and Derry as crew. 

“T thought we’d run down the coast as 
far as Cedros,” the captain announced. 
“By that time I'll find out what sort of 


seaman you are; and, anyway, it will 
give you a taste of wind and weather, and 
you'll know the feel of a rope-end in 
your fingers. It’s something ninety-nine 
out of a hundred boys have got to miss 
in this day and age.” 

“T wish Jim Whately could go arith us,” 
said Derry. “Jim, you know, Captain, had 
an uncle who was a sailor.” 

“Jim!” repeated Ralston, scornfully. 
“We don’t want a sissy like him along. 
It’s going to take muscle to run the ‘brig- 
geroo,’ isn’t it, Captain?” 

“Muscle and brain-power. Got to have 
plenty of common sense aboard,” said the 
captain, quietly. “We could take one other 
seaman along. He could bunk forward 
with me.” 

“But Jim—you know who he is, Cap- 
tain? He’s never done anything rough. 
He’s been sick a lot. Why, I suppose he 
hardly knows a ship’s keel from a bar- 
nacle !” 

“IT guess we'll take Jim along,” said 
the captain. “He needs sea-lessons as well 
as you two. Can he go, do you think?” 

In another week they were out at sea! 
Outside the Coronados Islands they had 
begun to feel at home on the lifting waves, 
and were fast gaining first-hand knowl- 
edge of the meanings of masts, yards, 
gaffs, booms, bowsprits, stays. Sometimes 
they could hardly believe that it was ac- 
tually they, “landlubbers,” as the old cap- 
tain and Ben Honton called them, who 
were beginning to understand larboard 
and starboard, leeward and windward, 
fore and aft. Always, if they lived to be 
as old as the —— himself, they would 
remember ! 

“Jim’s not much good at catching on,” 
complained Ralston one day. ‘“He’s so 
slow to get an idea into his head.” 

“Oh, well—he didn’t have the start you 
and I had, listening to all Captain Busky’s 
stories,” laughed Derry. 

“Lots of times I wish he wasn’t along, 
though,” said Ralston. “We could do the 
work without him.” 

There had been fresh winds blowing 
steadily every day so far, but as the little 
ship bore southward a change was notice- 
able. At last the wind died down, and 
they began to wish, especially at night- 
time, that they could know what it was 
to struggle for steady footing. 

“So this is what it means in the books 
when it tells about being beealmed,” said 
Derry. “It’s pretty hot right here on deck.” 

“Let’s go for a swim,” proposed Ralston. 

“Better not,’ warned the captain. 

“Oh, we’ll just swim a few strokes out 
from the boat and back again,” said Ral- 
ston. “I suppose we may take the boat for 
a little row—it’s such a clear moonlight’’— 

“Take the boat, boys. It’s good practice 
to learn to handle her quickly in emer- 
gency. See how fast you can man her. 
But no swimming!” 

“Sharks?” asked Jim, who had come to 
stand by the captain. “No sharks around 
here, are there?” 

“Never can tell. Never ean tell. It’s 
been many a year since I been in these 
waters, but there was one time a close 
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call in about here—I’ll tell you one of 
these days. But, be off, now—an hour’s 
pull will do you all good.” 

Ralston was at the oars. Derry steered. 
Jim crouched forward, his head close to 
the warm waters, peering down, down, 
half expecting to see strange creatures. 
Suddenly he leaped back with a shout, 
immediately stifled. 

“T saw something—a great fin—teeth !” 
he explained, and crouched down close 
to the water again. “Better get back, 
hadn’t we?” 

Ralston stood up to look over Jim’s 
shoulder. His foot caught and he 
sprawled; he tried to recover his balance 
and went overboard, clutching at the gun- 
wale as he slipped. Quick as thought, 
the smaller lad sprang to the other side 
of the boat, slipped into the water, saying, 
as Ralston struggled, 

“T'll steady her, Ral.” 

But Ralston seemed paralyzed. He, too, 
had caught sight of a terrible—a menacing 
open mouth. 

Derry was kneeling to help Ralston. 

“Quick!” he commanded. “You must 
help yourself!” 

Ralston managed to get one foot inside. 
Derry clung to that. On the other side Jim 
fought to keep the boat balanced against 
the weight of these two heavier boys. 

Hvery second the danger came closer. 
Ralston’s eyes were turned away—he was 
watching that. thing out there, beyond. 
How many seconds would it be before— 

Derry felt himself being dragged over by 
Ralston’s frightened clutching. He could 
not hang on, he was sure. Then, all at 
once, Jim took command. 

“Ral,” he shouted. “Quit playing the 
baby, and get into this boat!” 

It was the common sense that Captain 
Busky said was needed. Ralston came 
out of his fear and scrambled aboard. In 
another instant Jim had done likewise and 
was adjusting an oar to the rowlock. 

“Yowsteer, Derry,” he whispered. “Take 
that other oar, Ral, and pull now, for ail 
you’re worth !” 

Back in Santana, many weeks later, it 
was not Jim who told the shark story, 
not Derry, not the captain, nor Ben Hon- 
ton, first. It was Ralston who tried to 
tell it first. 

“Oh, we couldn’t have sailed the ‘brig- 
geroo’ a league,” he explained to a group 
of admirers, “if it hadn’t been for Jim 
Whately. Derry and I were the crew’s 
brawn, but Jim was its brains. One night 
I was going to feed the whole crew to a 
man-eater, and Jim”— 

But that ‘was as far as he got. No- 
body but the crew itself must know what 
it was Jim said that night. Jim inter- 
rupted the recital with: 

“Come on—let’s all go down to inspect 
thesold ship once more. See if we can 
remember the difference between a jib 
and a boom.” 

[All rights reserved] 
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Worth Working For 


DAISY D, STEPHENSON 


Reading, writing, spelling, 
And tables,—oh, it’s hard! 
But I must learn 
_ If I would earn 
That grand promotion card. 
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The Path of Silver 
MINERVA HUNTER 


Many long years ago when human beings 
understood the languages of animals, birds, 
and insects, a little boy named Raymond 
wandered into the great forest and was lost. 

All afternoon he tried to find his way home, 
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light for the path that led into the fields. 

_ At last, as he sat on a stone to rest a little 
while, a bat flew overhead. “Oh, bat,” 
Raymond called, “show me the path that 
leads to the fields.” 

“No, indeed,” the bat replied. “Why 
_ should I be kind to you? I remember that 
one time a bat got into a man’s house and 
the man killed it. I shall not kill you, but 
; T shall not help you find your way out of the 
great forest.” 
. Just then a nightingale began to sing and 
_ Raymond asked it to lead him to the fields 
4 so he could find his way home, but the bird 
_ remembered that when it was a baby bird a 
man killed its mother and the little birds 
_ had nearly starved to death. “No,” said 
the nightingale, “I shall not help you.” 
One by one Raymond asked the creatures 
of the forest that stay awake at night to help 


A Sunbeam 


If I were a sunbeam 
I know what I’d do: 

I would seek white lilies 
Rainy woodlands through ; 

I would steal among them, 
Softest light I’d shed, 

Until every lily 
Raised its drooping head. 

—Luey Larcom. 


Sentence Sermon 


Shine like the sun in every corner. 
—George Herbert. 


him. One by one they refused because at 
some time a man, a woman, a boy, or a girl 
had been unkind. 

Raymond had about decided to go to sleep, 
when he heard a small voice near him say- 
ing, “T’ll show you the way to the edge of 
the great forest.’ 

“You?” .laughed Raymond. “Why, I 
shouldn’t get out in a hundred years if I 
depended on you. You are so slow!” 

“Take a good night’s rest,’ the snail 
answered, for that was Raymond’s new, 
kind friend, ‘‘and in the morning you will find 
a path of silver leading to the fields.” 

“To think of depending on a slow, blackish 
snail,” thought Raymond. ‘Something will 
step on you before you go far,” he said aloud 

_ to the snail. ; 

“Maybe so. Men and animals have 
erushed the life out of many of my relatives,” 
said the snail, “but you are lost and I want 
to help you.” 

. The next morning when Raymond awoke 
he was very hungry. He began to wander 
about the great forest, hunting berries which 

he ate for his breakfast. Then he began to 
ask the birds, animals, and insects that stay 
awake in the daytime to show him the way 
out of the great forest. Each one refused 
to help him. 

Not once did Raymond think of the snail. 

He was so sure that a little, slow, helpless 

nir ng like a snail could never help any one. 


and far into the night he hunted in the moon-- 
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Toward the middle of the day, as Raymond 
still roamed about trying to find the path 
that led to the fields, he came to a large flat 
stone and by the side of it lay his cap. 

“Well, well,” he thought, “here is where 
I slept last night. I forgot my cap when I 
started out to hunt berries this morning.” 

He sat down on the stone to rest, and there 
between the bushes he saw a narrow path of 
silver about half as wide as his little finger. 
“The snail’s trail,’’ exclaimed Raymond. 
“T had forgotten to look for it. I shall fol- 
low it now and see where it leads.” 

Through the great forest he went, follow- 
ing the tiny path of silver. Thinner and 
thinner grew the underbrush. Raymond 
knew he would soon see the fields and then 
he could find his way home. 

“Tuck to you!’ said a small voice, as 
Raymond neared the edge of the great 
forest. 

“T thank you for helping me,” Raymond 
began, and then paused. ‘Can this be my 
friend the snail?” he asked, looking at the 
little creature beside him. 

“Yes,” said the snail, happily. 

“What is that on your back?” asked Ray- 
mond. 

“A Shell house of my very own to carry 
with me everywhere I go. A good fairy 
was in the great forest last night and heard 
the other creatures refuse to help you. She 
gave me this house to protect me because I 
helped you find your way home.” 

“T’m glad the good fairy rewarded you,” 
cried Raymond. “I never could have re- 
paid you for the wonderful path: of silver.” 

“Do some good deed for the other creatures 
of the great forest,” the snail suggested. 


“T will,’ Raymond promised. “And I am 
ashamed that I ealled you slow,” he con- 
fessed. 

“That is all right,” said the snail. “I 
really am slow.” 

“Tt is not your fault that you are,” said 


Raymond, “and your very slowness makes 
your kindness to me greater, for it took you 
much longer than it would take a bird to fly 
to the edge of the great forest.” 

All that summer Raymond worked mak- 
ing boxes which he fastened to the trees near 
the forest’s edge. When the deep snows 
of winter lingered on the ground for many 
months, he kept the boxes filled with food 
for the creatures of the great forest, so that 
not one of them starved to death. 

Thus it was that the snail’s path of silver 
brought a winter of peace and happiness to 
the creatures of the great forest. 


“Tightwad” Officially Defined 


To encourage thrift, the Treasury De- 
partment has issued a little book called 
“How Other People Get Ahead.” In it 
a “tightwad” is thus defined: “A person 
who saves sixty cents of every dollar, 
spends thirty-nine cents of the balance 
for living expenses and one cent for edu- 
eation, recreation, and charity.” A thrifty 
person is, “One who saves twenty cents 
of every dollar, spends fifty cents for 
living expenses and ten cents each for 
education, recreation, and giving.” 

A spendthrift is “One who saves noth- 
ing, spends fifty-eight cents of every dol- 
lar for living expenses, forty cents on rec- 
reation and one cent each for education 
and charity.” 
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Pavertall.” 


REBECCA HELMAN 


Two little girls with paper dolls,— 
Elizabeth and Pauline: 

One has a bride in bridal robe, 
With traveling suit of green; 


The other has a maiden from 
The island of Japan, 

With brightly flowered kimono and 
A parasol and fan. 


They have a lovely mother-doll ; 
A baby and a chair; 

A school-girl with a party dress, 
And ribbons on her hair, 

These little girls so happily 
At play I’ve often seen: 

Two little girls with paper dolls,— 
Elizabeth and Pauline. 


Only Ten in a Thousand 


Prof. Carl C. Brigham of Princeton Uni- 
versity, who has traced 80,000 boys from 
the first grade upward, finds that of 
every thousand American boys, only ten 


graduate from college. These are the 
figures he found: 
Of every thousand boys in the first 


grade, 970 go on to the second grade, 940 
remain through the third grade, 905 the 
fourth grade, 880 the fifth grade, 735 the 
sixth grade, 630 the seventh grade, and 
490 the eighth grade. 

Of the original thousand, 230 enter the 
high school, 170 finish the second year, 
120 the third year, and 95 are graduated 
from the high school. Fifty men enter 
college, forty keep on to the end of the 
second year, twenty to the end of the 
junior year, and ten are graduated. 


- Historie Films should be Preserved 


Senator Dayid I. Walsh of Massachu- 
setts is deeply interested in having the 
Government preserve motion-picture films 
of historical value for oncoming genera- 
tions. Following his lead, patriotic so- 
cieties the country over have started a 
movement which, with Senator Walsh’s 
pledged support, may result in having 
a proper law passed. . “It is almost un- 
believable,” says the Senator, “that the 
preservation of such films as show the 
Congressional declaration of war against 
Germany, the war addresses as delivered 
by President Wilson, the burial of the 
Unknown Soldier, the recent inauguration 
of Presidents and the sessions of the 
Arms. Conference, to mention only a few 
great events, should be left to the hap- 
hazard storage of commercial companies.” 


Mr.. Weather-Vane 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


My life a single purpose knows; 
I spend my time in showing 

To all the busy neighborhood 
Which way the wind is blowing. 


I claim no moment for myself,— 
I ask for no vacation,— 

Plse I should quickly be removed, 
And lose my reputation, 


Alike by day, alike by night, 
In calm and storm I’m staying, 

Awaiting orders at my post, 
My captain’s voice obeying. 
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WORK 


Pre-anniversary Service 
in New York 

A special pre-anniversary service will 
be held at All Souls Church, Fourth 
Avenue and East 20th Street, New York, 
on May 20 at the regular church hour. 
This service is to be conducted by four 
prominent Unitarian ministers who will 
be passing through ‘New “York on their 
way to Boston for the Anniversary Meet- 
ings: Rey. Ralph H. Bailey, Omaha, Neb. ; 
Rey. Robert S. Loring, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Rey. John Malick, Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
Dr. Franklin C. Southworth of the Mead- 
ville Theological School. 

The service will be of great interest to 
all those in the Greater New York Dis- 
trict who cannot go to Boston. It is 
also earnestly desired to have in atten- 
dance all delegates to Boston from the 
Greater New York District and those from 
the West and South passing through New 
York City on that date, and ministers who 
are able to arrange it without interfering 
with their Sunday morning service. 

In order to facilitate matters and as- 
sist all who desire such services, the 
American Unitarian Association and Lay- 
men’s League District Headquarters at 
299 Madison Avenue, will arrange for 
hotel accommodations for any visiting 
delegates who desire to spend Saturday 
and Sunday night, or either, in New York. 

It is also urged that those delegates, 
ministers, and others who attend either 
from outside of New York or from the 
Metropolitan District, go in a body on 
Train No. 20, leaving Grand Central 
Station at 12.03 pm., Standard time 
(1.03 p.m., Daylight-saving time). This 
train arrives in Boston at 6.04 P.M., 
Standard time, in time so the delegates 
may attend the Anniversary Sermon in 


Arlington Street Church, at 7.45 pP.M., 
Boston time. In order to secure the 
necessary travel accommodations, the 


Laymen’s League in New York will be 
glad to assist in this matter and suggests 
the following plan: 

Each person who plans to go in this 
manner should immediately communicate 
with Robert S. Dawe at New York Head- 
quarters not later than Thursday night, 
May 17. A check for nine dollars and 
seventy-six cents ($9.76) to cover the fare 
and parlor-car fee for one passage to Bos- 
ton should be sent at the same time. If 
sufficient delegates go as suggested, pri- 
vate cars will be secured. Luncheon may 
be obtained on the train. 

Whether delegates go in this special 
ear or not, Mr. Robert 8S. Dawe at the 
District Office of the League and the 
A. U. A. will be glad to arrange for travel 
accommodations. 


Visitors’ Register Wins Members 


At Wichita, Kan., the church is near- 
ing the close of the best year in its 
history. Like most Western and Southern 
churches, for many years it had a serious 
struggle, but was generously aided by the 
American Unitarian Association until it 


-was placed in the vestibule. 


became self-supporting, about seven years 
ago. Two years ago, for six months dur- 
ing the winter, the minister, Rey. George 
T. Ashley, began a series of Sunday 
evening services devoted primarily to Uni- 
tarian evangelism. The first season was 
given to a series of discourses on the 
distinctive doctrines of Unitarianism as 
distinguished from the orthodox attitude. 
The result was a growth of 27 per cent. in 
the membership. Last fall the evening 
services opened with a series of discourses 
on “The Reconstruction of Religion,” in- 
spired largely by Charles Ellwood’s book 
on that subject. This was followed by a 
series of lectures on “An Outline of Hyo- 
lution,” beginning with its purely material 
aspects, but developing into its psychical, 
moral, and religious phases, which again 
gave opportunity to emphasize the Unita- 
rian attitude. At the beginning of the 
season, September 1, a Visitors’ Register 
More than 
300 names have been entered. These 
names are placed at once on our mailing- 
list for church notices. Forty-two new 
members were received at Haster, an in- 
crease of 40 per cent. for the year. Twenty- 
eight of these were men. Twenty of the 
names appeared on the Register as visi- 
tors. The missionary collection, Haster 
Sunday, amounted to $150, the largest in 
the church’s history. A Laymen’s League 
has been organized, with twenty-eight 
charter members. The Sunday-school, or- 
ganized a little over a year ago by Miss 
Henderson of the Department of Religious 
Education, is flourishing, under the leader- 
ship of Julius Lucht and a corps of devoted 
teachers. 


Worthy Record for Aged Unitarian 


Lysander S. Richards of Marshfield, 
Mass., one of the most interesting charac- 
ters in that section of this State, cele- 
brated his eighty-eighth birthday, Friday, 
April 13. Mr. Richards has always been 
much interested in town and civic affairs. 
He has served as moderator of the town 
meetings, and was for a number of years 
director and vice-president of the Marsh- 
field Agricultural Society. He has taken 
much interest in historical affairs and is 
the founder and president of the Marsh- 
field Historical Society. He is also the 
founder and president of the Old Colony 
Plymouth Descendants. During a resi- 
dence in Quincy, Mass., he was president 
of the Adams Library Association and the 
Quincy Charitable Society. From early 
life he has been connected with educa- 
tional interests and literary matters, being 
the author of eight books, including a 
history of Marshfield, and a number of 
scientific treatises. He has also done 
much newspaper work, and has written 
for the Quincey Ledger. Continual appli- 
eation to literary work has affected his 
eyesight, and he is now almost blind, but 
he has mastered the blind person’s alpha- 
bet, and is thus able to read. He joined 
the Unitarian church at Quincy in his 
youth, and is now its oldest member. 


Resolutions Before 
Members U. M. U. 


One for recognition on proposed new A. U. A. 
Board, another approving no special 
railroad rates 


The following resolutions of the Unita- 
rian Ministerial Union are submitted to 
members for postal ballot, due May 19. 
They fall into two groups: 

I. Concerning the work of the Fellow- 
ship: 

1. Whereas a large proportion of the 
members of the Ministerial Union are re- 
mote one from another, thus practically 
nullifying for them the object of the or- 
ganization, be it hereby resolved, that 
henceforth the policy of the Ministerial 
Union shall be to hold district or regional 
meetings of the members whenever and 
wherever reasonably possible; and be it 
further resolved, that the several regional 
vice-presidents of the organizations are 
hereby authorized and requested to call 
and conduct such meetings for the further- 
ance of the objects of the Unitarian Min- 
isterial Union in their respective districts. 

2. Resolved, that in any reorganization 
of our denominational activity the Unita- 
rian Ministerial Union represented by the 
ministers of our Fellowship will be rec- 
ognized as on the same footing with The 
Alliance, the Laymen’s League, and the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and en- 
titled to equal representation with them. 
[This resolution submitted by unanimous 
vote of the April meeting, seventy mem- 
bers being present.] 

8. Resolved, that the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union recognized with the General 
Conference shall no longer require the 
uniform course of reading for admission 
into our ministry, but rather satisfy itself 
regarding the fitness of the candidate. 

II. Concerning the social expression 
of religion: 

4. Resolved, that the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union express its approval of the 
policy of the railroads of New England 
of granting no special rates or privileges 
to ministers or clergymen; and to ex- 
press also its conviction that such rates 
or privileges, wherever and whenever 
offered, tend to weaken the position of 
the church and its ministry before the 
American people who are justly in favor 
of equal opportunity to buy and special 
favors to none. 

5. Resolved, that the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union petition the President of the 
United States for the granting of uncon- 
ditional amnesty to men in prisons under 
war-time legislation for the expression 
of opinion in writing and speech. 

6. Resolved, that we believe the time 
has come for a new effort on the part of 
all who desire the welfare of mankind 
to join hands, as President Harding has 
already proposed, to outlaw war from the 
earth. 

7. Resolved, that we favor Federal pro- 
hibition as a policy. 

8. Resolved, that we favor the enforce- 
ment of the Volstead Act. 


mission preachers, 


American Unitarian Association. 
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It is announced that all members of 


‘the Unitarian Ministerial Union will be. 


informed of the result of the election of 
officers and of the number voting for and 
against each resolution. No publicity will 
be given to these resolutions without an 
accompanying statement of these figures. 


New Orleans Does Wonders 


Mission supported with extraordinary loyalty 
—Dr. Sullivan moves to North- 
ampton, Mass. 


New Orleans, with its First Unitarian 
Chureh one of the isolated outposts of 
Unitarianism, has responded to the mis- 
sion program conceived and set in motion 
by the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
Twelve evening mission meetings were. 
held there by Dr. William Laurence Sulli- 
van and his colleague, Rey. Miles Hanson 
of the First Church in Roxbury, and the 
closing meeting on Sunday, April 29, was 
held in the Scottish Rite Cathedral. From 
the mission came the following telegram: 

“Four hundred and thirty-seven to-night 
nearly filling Scottish Rite Cathedral and 
seventy-five more than church would have 
seated. One hundred and fifty-six this 
morning. Five joined church. Everybody 
happy over success of mission.” 

The average attendance for the series 
was 221. At many of the meetings the 
number of strangers present reached 
70 per cent. of the attendance. 

Other daily reports recited the support 
the small but loyal New Orleans parish 
was giving to the mission, the success of 
the special Alliance and Laymen’s League 
nights, the excellent team work of the 
and the large at- 
tendance despite heat and heavy showers. 

Special mention should be given to two 
telegrams. At the close of Dr. Sullivan’s 
sermon on immortality, called “Is Death 
the End?’ the mission secretary reported : 

“Church packed and overflowing. Every 
pew and chair taken with many standing 
in aisles. Three hundred and sixty-two 
attended service and score or more turned 
away for lack of seats.” 

And this tribute to New Orleans Uni- 
tarians: 

“Support on part of congregation has 
been the best in proportion to their num- 
ber of any mission.” 

Mr. Hanson has returned to his own 
parish, and Dr. Sullivan went at once to 
Northampton, Mass., to conduct a one- 
week mission May 6-13. Adjacent Uni- 
tarian churches in the Connecticut Valley 
are co-operating to make this last mission 
of the year one of the most successful of 
the entire series. 


Tablet for Troy from 
J. Pierpont Morgan 


Dedication services for a bronze tablet 
erected in memory of Rey. John Pierpont, 
first minister of All Souls Church, Troy, 
N.Y., were held Wednesday evening, April 
25. The minister of the church, Rey. 
Lyman M. Greenman, presided. He was 
assisted by Rev. Charles J. Dutton, Hrie, 
Pa., a former minister, and Albert L. 
Rohrer, Middle States director of the 
Mr. 
Greenman spoke of the deserving deeds 
of the first minister and reviewed his life. 
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Miss Mary Alden Barnum of Troy, great- 
great-granddaughter of John Pierpont, 
unveiled the tablet, which had been 
placed at the right of the chancel. Mr. 
Dutton, speaking of the life and deeds of 
John Pierpont, said that not only was he 
the first minister of the Unitarian faith 
in Troy, but he was also recognized as a 
leading poet, hymn-writer, and reformer. 
He recognized and supported a forward- 
looking civilization. Mr. Rohrer gave a 
brief address on the sturdy character of 
the forefathers, bringing to the front a 
related question, “Do we think to-day?” 
In conclusion the speaker urged the con- 
gregation to think, and face problems with 
the fortitude of the fathers. 

The tablet was given to the church by 
J. Pierpont Morgan of New York, a great- 


grandson of Rey. John Pierpont. The 
following account of John Pierpont is 
taken from the Troy Times: “Rey. John 
Pierpont, poet-preacher, was pastor of the 
Unitarian church in Troy four years, from 
1845 to 1849. He was born in 1785, gradu- 
ated from Yale, was admitted to the bar 
and practiced for some years. He entered 
the ministry and before coming to Troy 
was pastor of the Hollis Street Church in 
Boston. Mr. Pierpont, at the age of 
seventy-six, entered the Civil War as a 
chaplain of a Massachusetts regiment, and 
later became a clerk in the Treasury De- 
partment. He died in 1865. He was a 
poet of distinction, as his ‘Airs of Pales- 
tine, and Other Poems’ testify. Mr. Pier- 
pont was an anti-slavery agitator and a 
zealous advocate of temperance.” The tab- 
let was obtained at the suggestion of Rey. 
Charles J. Dutton, while he was minister 
of the church. G. Moretti of Pittsburgh 
designed the tablet. 


New Bedford Church 
to have Secretary 


Miss Elizabeth Sanger has been elected 
to the office of secretary of the church at 
New Bedford, Mass. ‘The position has 
just been created and will require full- 
time services. Miss Sanger will have an 
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office in the parish house and do the cleri- 
cal work for the various organizations. 
She will also be assistant to the minister, 
Dr. EH. Stanton Hodgin, and the clerk, 
Dayid Beaman. 


War Veteran Minister 
at West Somerville 
Rev. Thomas Turrell, who began his 
duties as minister of the Second Unita- 
rian Church, Somerville, Mass., Sunday 
morning, April 29, is a special student at 
Tufts College. Mr. Turrell was a member 
of the Canadian forces in the World War, 
and was wounded four times. 


Mr. and Mrs. Manchester’s 
Golden Wedding 
Rey. Alfred Manchester, beloved pastor 
of the Second Church, Salem, Mass., and 
Mrs. Manchester, celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary at their home, Salem, 
Mass., Sunday evening, April 29. Large 
numbers of friends came from Salem and 
adjoining towns to extend good wishes 
and congratulations. Among the visitors 
was Rey. Daniel M. Wilson of Dover, 
Mass., classmate of Mr. Manchester at 
the theological seminary, and best man at 
the wedding. Readers of THE RecistER 
will recall that Mr. Wilson presided at the 
recent celebration by Mr. Manchester of 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination 
into the ministry. The house was deco- 
rated with many beautiful flowers. A bou- 
quet from St. Peter’s Catholic Church and 
another from Grace Church were especially 
noticeable. Among the multitude of 
friends who gathered were noticed per- 
sons of all shades of religious opinions, 
including a group of Catholics led by 
their priest, Father Sullivan. Better 
proof could not have been given of the 
affection felt for the venerable clergyman 
in the town where he has served thirty 
years. Mr. and Mrs. Manchester were 
married in Boston, April 29, 1873, Rev. 
Caleb Davis Bradlee being the officiating 
clergyman. 


Both off the Track 


Rey. Ralph BH. Bailey, in a recent ser- 
mon at the church in Omaha, Neb., Sun- 
day morning, April 15, on “Faith and its 
Works,” said that both fundamentalists 
and infidels were off the track of divine 
truth. “Civilization walks by a positive 
faith whose parent is reason,” he said. 
He elaborated on this theme in the body 
of his address: “The so-called ‘fundamen- 
talists,’ organized two days ago in Omaha 
and Nebraska to combat ‘modernism,’ 
would make doubt a sin and thinking 
outside hoary dogmas iniquitous, pro- 
nouncing ‘rationalism’ the most sinister 
menace of our times. An _ egregious 
theological blunder to thus deny and scan- 
dalize the mind of man! 

“Religion is not the foe of reason, but ~ 
a builder and artificer according to rea- 
son’s plan. True faith, in fact, is ‘reason 
grown courageous,’ and all the major 
interests of life require such faith. It 
is not only the right but the moral duty 
of men to devote their closest considera- 
tion, their best thinking, and their keenest 
logical analysis in the effort to find and 
test truth.” 
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Spirit of Youth in May Meetings 


They “‘shall be served,”’ in a program that 
gives them pre-eminence—Glenn 
Frank coming 


The spirit of youth in the life of the 
Unitarian Church is the note of Anniver- 
sary Week, 1923. 

Beginning with the Anniversary Sermon 
before the American Unitarian Association 
on Sunday evening, May 20, youth has a 
place on almost every program of the six 
days which follow. .-One of the younger 
Unitarian ministers, ‘Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot of St. Paul, has been selected to 
preach the 1923 sermon. His subject is 
the slogan of the Unitarian Campaign By 
and With Young People, “The Spirit of 
Youth in the Life of the Church is the 
Hope of the World.” 

Two thousand young Unitarians of all 
ages are expected to attend as many of 
the meetings of a crowded week as they 
can fit into their own schedules. They 
will find a representative of the Young 
People’s Religious Union on the program 
of every day in the week. And they will find 
members of the Y. P. R. U. in attendance 
at the meetings where adult fare is pro- 
vided, seeking to learn how to take the 
places of those who must sometime lay 
down their burdens. 

There isn’t one of the six evening meet- 
ings which the program-makers have ar- 
ranged that isn’t worth the trip to Anni- 
versary Week. Following the sermon on 
Sunday, the schedule provides on Monday, 
in Unity House, addresses by Prof. Manley 
O. Hudson of Harvard and Prof. John 
Dewey of Columbia, presenting the argu- 
ments for and against participation by 
the United States in the World Court; 
on Tuesday, in the First Church in -Bos- 
ton, the address on the Pearson Founda- 
tion, given once in five years, this year 
by Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, minister of 
the Universalist Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York—the subject, “The 
Will to Fellowship”; on Wednesday, in 
Arlington Street Church, the second Ware 
Lecture, to be delivered this year by, Prof. 
K. H. Roessingh of the University of 
Leiden, president of the International 
Congress of Free Christians, who will 
speak of “Tendencies of Religious Thought 
and Life in Europe’; on Thursday, at 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel, the Unitarian 
Festival, with William C. Crawford pre- 
siding, and addresses by Dean Willard 
L. Sperry of The Theological School in 
Harvard University, and Prof. Charles 
Foster Kent of Yale University; and on 
Friday, in the First Parish Church in 
Dorchester, the annual dinner of the young 
people, with inspiring talks and the pres- 
entation of an episode of the Unitarian 
Pageant. 

But if the spirit of youth, to which 
this writer has again returned, is the 
dominant note of this year’s Anniversary 
Week, only less so is the spirit of the 
program of the ninety-eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Americdn Unitarian Association. 
Practically the entire morning session will 
be given to reports and addresses under 
the specific designation of “Our United 
Movement: The Outstanding Hyvents and 
Achievements of the Year.” 

In addition to the heads of departments 
of the Association, places on the program 


‘of these speakers. 
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have been assigned to The Alliance, the 
Laymen’s League, the Y. P. R. U., the 
Unitarian Campaign, THe CHRISTIAN RxG- 
ISTER, ministerial relief societies, etc., ete. 
The result should be a conception of the 
possibilities to be achieved by united 
effort. None who hear these reports and 
addresses can fail to carry away an in- 
spiring picture of the manifold activities 
which our denominational agencies are 
carrying on. 

In the afternoon unity still will be the 
prevailing spirit, exemplified by a report 
from the committee on polity appointed 
by the General Conference at its meeting 
in Detroit in 1921, and by the addresses 
of delegates from other lands. Professor 
Roessingh, the Ware lecturer, will be one 
The others are Rey. 
Harold W. Stephenson of London; Roger 
Jezequel of Paris; and Prof. August H. 
Bjarnason of the University of Iceland, 
Reykjavik. A busy day, Tuesday, May 22, 
but one full of promise of a future rich in 
constructive activity, well co-ordinated. 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League has ar- 
ranged a feature that is exclusive to its 
officers and directors, its staff and ten 
invited guests. The guests are to be mem- 
bers of the chapters which have recorded 
the best results in the increase of men at 
church services of worship. From their 
reports it is hoped fhat information of 
wide denominational value will ‘be ob- 
tained. Minneapolis will send a delegate 
because in the First Unitarian Church 
in that city more men are in attendance 
than in any other in the entire fellowship, 
255 at each service. Washington, D.C., 
is next, with an average of 141 men. 
Third and fourth are Worcester and Cleve- 
land, with 133 and 124 respectively. 

Three delegates are coming from each 
of the three classes in which percentage 
of gain by men controls the selections. 
All the churches in which the previous 
average gross attendance exceeded one 
hundred are in Class A; Class B includes 
those with congregations of from fifty to 
one hundred ; and Class C, all others. The 
first three churches in the following groups 
are to join with Minneapolis in sending 
delegates to Anniversary Week at the ex- 
pense of the Laymen’s League: 


Olass A 


New York (West Side), N.Y. 
St. Louis (Unity), Mo. 

Des Moines, Ia. 

Uxbridge, Mass. 

Brooklyn (First), N.Y. 
Marlboro, Mass. 

Berkeley, Calif. 


Class B 


Plymouth, Mass. 

Duluth, Minn. 

Houlton, Me. 

Chicago (First), Ill. j 
Boston (Bulfinch Place), Mass. 
West Roxbury, Mass. 

Dayton, Ohio. 


Class 0 
Dallas, Tex. 
Winnipeg, Canada 
Quincey, Il. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Ayer, Mass. 
Trenton, N.J. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
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The thirty-third annual meeting of The 
Alliance,- with morning and afternoon 
sessions on Wednesday, May 23, will be 
devoted largely to 
Church,” a topie concerning which Unita- 
rian women, already knowing more about 
it than any one else, ever seek more truth 
and light. They have maintained a fayor- 
able balance by inviting to address them, 
Miss Sara Comins, executive secretary of 
the Campaign By and With Young People; 
Rev. Margaret B. Barnard of Swansboro, 
N.C.; Rev. Elizabeth Padgham of Ruther- 
ford, N.J.; Rev. W. A. Vrooman of Wil- 
mington, Del.; and Rey. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Philadelphia. 


Thursday, May 24, is set apart for the 


annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. 
Century Magazine, will present his inter- 
pretation of “The Spiritual Outlook for 
Western Civilization.” The various es- 
sential features of the work of this im- 
portant organization will be considered 
earefully. The program will end with 
an address by the secretary of the Lay- 
men’s League, William L. Barnard, on 
the 1923 Institute of Religious Education 
at Star Island, with stereopticon pictures 
of Star Island and “The Spirit of the 
Shoals,” the 1922 institute told in motion 
pictures. 

The last two days of the week belong 
exclusively to the young people. 

Seek ye the fountain of youth, Boston, 
Massachusetts.” 


The Good of Dancing 


Due to constructive criticism on the 
part of several women of the church at 
Buffalo, N.Y., who had observed that cer- 
tain young people were misinterpreting 


the true object of the dance, classes in ~ 


dancing have been organized in several 
Buffalo churches. The purpose is to teach 
the dance as an art and means of develop- 
ing grace and ease. The original com- 
mittee consisted of Mrs. Hdwin Beyer, 
Mrs. Ernest Hall, Mrs. J. W. Greenwood, 
and Mrs. Francis Bagot. Mrs. Hthel 
Farnham is instructor. The clergymen 
of the various churches are enthusiastic 
over the result, finding that the classes 
encourage community spirit, as well as 
elevating the dance. 


Church Open all the Year 


At the annual meeting of All Souls 
Church, Greenfield, Mass., Monday even- 
ing, April 23, which was preceded by 
the annual parish supper, committee 
reports were read as follows: Hvery- 
member canvass, by Dr. G. P. Twitchell; 
administration, Miss Harriet R. Pease; 
art and architecture, George W. Thacher; 
Women’s Alliance, Mrs. Robert H. Pray; 


assessors, Mrs. H. B. Payne; music, 
Mrs. Franklin Allen; Charles Allen 


Charity Fund, read for Mr. Thacher; hos- 
pitality, John C. Lee; Sunday-school, Miss 
Edna Carpenter. It was voted to have 
the church open every Sunday during the 
year, instead of closing in the summer 


months as has been the custom. Officers © 


were elected as follows: Clerk, J. G. 
Stevens; treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Hack- 
staff; assessors, H. S. Brown and Miss 
Lena Stratton. 
reached a total of $7,238. 


“The Life of the 


Glenn Frank, editor of ~ 


The budget adopted — 
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North Jersey Conference 


great greeting for Miss Aborn—Officers 
for the year 


_ The spring meeting of the North New 
Jersey Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Sr: ral Churches was held at the Church 
of Our Father, Rutherford, N.J., on April 
bl 29, with an afternoon session at four 
o'clock and evening session at 7.15. One 
_ hundred and fifty delegates attended from 
_ the ten New Jersey churches, every church 
being represented. After a short opening 
_ Service, a word of welcome was given by 
Miss Blizabeth Padgham, minister of the 
ehurch at Rutherford. This was followed 
by the business meeting of the conference. 
Harold Sloan, the president, had prepared 
; a graphic chart showing the membership 
. in the New Jersey churches, together with 
_the average attendance. He had also 
. obtained the statistics of the Sunday- 
school, showing the same effect. This 
chart will be kept up fram year to year. 
In his statement of the purpose of the 
_ Conference, Mr. Sloan called attention to 
the fact that the problems of the New 
. Jersey churches were common to them 
all, and that by considered action they 
could through the Conference do for the 
individual churches many things which 
they are not able to do for themselves. 
_ He suggested that the Conference buy a 
motion-picture machine and have it avail- 
able for the use of the several churches 
upon application. This matter at present 
is under discussion. 
Following the report of the 
the annual election of officers 
which resulted as follows: 
Harold §S. Sloan, Montclair; 
dent, S. T. Jones, Elizabeth; 
Albert S. Osborn, Montclair; secretary, 
Mrs. John Day, Summit. An interesting 
report was made by Miss Margaret Aborn, 
secretary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, of the program of the campaign 
and the interest which it has aroused in 
different parts of the country. Miss 
Aborn was formerly a member of the 
Orange church. As Miss Aborn began to 
speak, the whole conference rose to its 
feet and gave her its unanimous greeting 
of welcome. As a result of her address 
it was voted to send a delegate to the 
young people’s meeting at Star Island in 
July, as representative of the North Jer- 
sey Conference. At five o’clock the general 
conference separated into sectional meet- 
ings. Subjects had been arranged as fol- 
lows: Women’s Alliance, Mrs. Alfred B. 
Robinson, president of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women; Laymen’s 
League, conducted by Robert S. Dawe, 
Middle Atlantic States secretary of the 


president, 
was held, 


vice-presi- 
treasurer, 
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° Gold Plated $2.00, postpaid 
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Laymen’s League; Sunday-school work, 
Rev. Edwin Fairley of the Department of 
Religious Education; Motion Picture in 
Church Work, Rey. Edgar S. Wiers, Mont- 
clair; Forums, H. ©. Wells, Plainfield; 
Young People’s Work, Miss Dorothy Dyar, 
district supervisor of the Young People’s 
Religious Union; Church Finances, L. M. 
Symmes of the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn. These sectional meetings were 
well attended, and much interest was 
aroused. : 

The evening address was by Rev. Alson 
H. Robinson, minister of the church at 
Plainfield, N.J. Last summer Mr. Robin- 
son made a trip to England and came in 
contact with many Unitarian churches and 
with the work of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. He gave an inter- 
esting account of the development of lib- 
eral thought in England, of the difficulties 
under which many of the churches and 
ministers labor, and cited these churches 
as an incentive to our churches which are 
so much better equipped with resources. 


Professor Magruder to Speak 


At the next meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministers’ Monday Club, May 14, at 11 a.M., 
in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Prof. Calvert Magruder of the 
Harvard Law School will speak on “Fact 
and Fiction about the League of Nations.” 


When the Pastor Returns 


One of the pleasantest experiences a 
parish and a minister can experience is a 
reunion after a faithful, happy ministry. 
On Sunday, April 8, Rev. George B. Spurr, 
who in four years, from January, 1919, to 
January, 1923, established in Nashville, 
Tenn., a vigorous church from a scattered, 
discouraged following, returned to his 
former pulpit. At the conclusion of the 
service his former parishioners presented 
him with a gift, “a thing of gold,” ac- 
companied by the following appreciative 
verse : 


So now, though we bring you a thing of gold 
To symbolize something eternal and old 

And changeless and precious in every heart, 
We are not givers. of gifts—our part 

Is only to show you how hearty and true 
Is our sense of the gifts we have had from you. 
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Worcester Conference 


The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Worcester Conference met with the First 
Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass., Rev. 
Maxwell Savage, minister, April 26. About 
400 persons were in attendance. In his 
report the secretary said that every pulpit 
in the Conference was occupied. He re- 
ferred to the death of Miss May of Leices- 
ter and more recently of Mrs. Mary 
H. Stone of Clinton, one of the directors 
of the Conference. During the session, 
appropriations of $100 each were made to 
Rey. J. N. Pardee as a token of sympathy 
for the loss of his home by fire, and to the 
churches in Transylvania. The principal 
address of the day was given by W. W. 
Fenn, D.D., Bussey Professor of Theology 
in The Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity. He spoke on the significance of 
the new Theological School there, giving 
an outline of the history of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary and the Harvard Divin- 
ity School, and the steps which have led 
to the union’ of these two schools. He 
was followed by Rev. Fred R. Lewis of 
North Easton, who spoke of the im- 
portance of Unitarian churches influenc- 
ing young men to enter the ministry. 
The Conference welcomed Harold W. 
Stephenson of England, who brought the 
greetings of the Unitarians of Great 
Britain. Dr. Louis C. Cornish told of the 
conditions of the Unitarians in Transyl- 
vania, and bespoke the interest of the 
Conference in them. The Young People’s 
Campaign was represented by Thomas H. 
Billings of Woburn and Miss Sara 
Comins, executive secretary of the Cam- 
paign By and With Young People. The 
closing address was given by Dr. Minot 
Simons, secretary of the Department 
of Church Extension of the American 
Unitarian Association. The unanimous 
thanks of the Conference were voted to 
the church at Worcester for its gracious 
and abundant ‘hospitality. The following 
officers and directors were elected for 
the coming year: A. F. Butterworth, 
Brookfield, president; Howard A. Pease, 
Fitchburg, Lewis A. Wright, Gardner, 
vice-presidents; J. C. Duncan, Clinton, 
secretary-treasurer; directors—J. Ward 
Healey, Leominster; Edward E. Allen, 
Marlboro; Mrs. A. P. Rugg, Worces- 
ter; Frank HE. Howard, Clinton; Mrs. 
Charles P. Adams, Worcester; Mrs. Frank 
Dutcher, Hopedale. 
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American Unitarian Association 
DELEGATE SOCIETIES, 1923-24 


According to our record the following 
societies and “missionary associations,” 
having sent “a contribution for mission- 
_ ary uses to the treasurer of the Associa- 
tion for two successive years,” the last 
having been placed in his hands ‘on or 
before May 1,” are entitled to representa- 
tion at the coming annual meeting “by the 
persons of its minister and two additional 
lay delegates.” If any omissions are dis- 
covered in the list or any society fails to 
receive blank credentials, it is desirable 
that notice should be sent to me without 


delay. 


Alameda, Calif, 
Albany, N.Y. 
Alton, Ill. 
Amherst, Mass. 
Andover, N.H. :— 


Louis C. CornisH, Secretary. 


Channing Church, 
Dorchester, 
Braintree, Mass. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Brewster, Mass. 


Congregational Unita- Bridgewater, Mass. 


yian Society. 
Angora, Minn. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Arlington, Mass. 
Ashby, Mass. 
Athol, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Augusta, Me. 
Ayer, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Me. 
Barnstable, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. 
Bath, N.H. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Belfast, Me. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Berlin, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass, :— 

First Parish, 
chester. 

First Church. 

First Church in Rox- 
bury. 

Second Church. 

King’s Chapel. 

First Parish, West 
Roxbury. 

New South Church. 

Arlington Street 
Church. 

First Parish, Brigh- 
ton. 

First Congregational 
Society, Jamaica 
Plain. 

Third Religious So- 
ciety, Dorchester. 

Hawes Unitarian 
Congregational 
Church, South 
Boston. 

Bulfinch Place 
Church. 

South Congrega- 
tional Church. 
Barnard Memorial. 
Chureh of the Dis- 
ciples. 
East Boston Unita- 
rian Society. 
Christ Church, Dor- 

chester. 

First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Hyde Park. 

Unitarian Church, 
Roslindale. 


Dor- 


Bridgewater, Bast, 
Mass. 

Bridgewater, West, 
Mass. 


Brockton, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass, :— 
First Parish. 
Second Unitarian 
Society. 
Brooklyn, Conn, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Vt. 


Burlington, 
Calais, Me. 
Cambridge, Mass. :— 

First Parish. 

Third Cong’l Soci- 

ety. 
Canton, Mass. 
Carlisle, Mass. 
Castine, Me. 
Charleston, S.C. 
Charlestown, N.H. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. :— 
First Unitarian 
Society. 
Unity Church. 
Third Unitarian 
Church. 

All Souls Church. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N.H. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Danvers, Mass. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Denver, Col. 

Des Moines, Ia. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 
Dover, N.H. 


Duluth, Minn. 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Duxbury, Mass. 
Easton, Mass. :— 
Cong’l Parish. 
Society at North 
Easton. 
Eastport, Me. 
Edmonton, Can, 
Elizabeth, N.J. 
Ellsworth, Me. 


al 
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Hrie, Pa. 

Hugene, Ore. 
Evanston, Il. 
Exeter, N.H 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Farmington, Me. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Francestown, N.H. 
Franklin, N.H. a 
Fresno, Calif. 
Gardner, Mass. 


Geneseo, Ill. 
Gimli, Man., Can. 
Gloucester, ass. 


Grafton, Mass. 
Greeley, Col. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 
Hackensack, N.J. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Harvard, 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Helena, Mont. 
Highland Springs, Va. 
Hingham, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Second Parish. 
Third Cong’l 


Mass. 


Soci- 


ety. P 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Houlton, Me. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Humboldt, Ia. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jamestown, -Y. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Keene, 6 
Kennebunk, Me. 
Keokuk, Ia. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Laconia, N.H. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, N.H. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, ass. 
Lexington, Hast, Mass. 
Lincoln, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
«Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N.H. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, Mass. 
Manchester, N.H 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Marshfield, Mass, :— 

Second Cong’l So- 

ciety. 

Grace Chapel. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass, 
Melrose, Mass. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Milford, c 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Moline, Ill. 
Montague, Mass. :— 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
Montelair, N.J. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montreal, Can. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Nashua, N,H. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Natick, Mass. . 
Natick, So., Mass. 
Needham, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newport, R.I. 
Newton, Mass. :— 


Channing Religious 
Society. 

Society at Newton 
Centre, 

Society at West 
Newton. 


New York, N.Y. :— 
Church of All Souls. 
Second Cong’l Uni- 

tarian Church, 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Brooklyn. 
Second Unitarian 
Society, Brooklyn. 
Third Unitarian So- 
ciety, Brooklyn. 
Fourth Unitarian 
Society, Brooklyn. 
Church of the Re- 


deemer, New 
Brighton. 

West Side Unitarian 
Church 


First Unitarian 
Chureh, Flushing. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Northampton, Mass. :— 
Second Congrega- 
tional Church. 
Society at Florence. 
North Andover, Mass. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. 
Norwell, Mass. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Okahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Orange, N.J. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Ottawa, Can. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Passaic, N.J. 
Paterson, N.J. 
Peabody, Mass. 
Pembroke, Mass. 
Pepperell, Mass. 
Peterboro, N.H. 
Petersham, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. :— 
First Unitarian 
Church. 
Unitarian Society of 
Germantown. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. :— 
First Unitarian 
Church. - 
Northside Unitarian 
Church. 
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Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Pomona, Calif. 
Portland, Me. :— 
First Parish. 
Preble Chapel. 

Portland, Ore. 

Portsmouth, N.H. 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Presque Isle, Me. 

Providence, R.I. :-— 
First Cong’1 Church. 
Westminster Cong’l 

Society. 

Quiney, Ill. 

Quincy, Mass. :— 
First Cong’l Society. 
Wollaston Unitarian 

Society. 

Randolph, Mass. 

Reading, Mass. 

Redlands, Calif. 
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San José, Calif. 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Schenectady, N.Y. ~ 
Scituate, Mass. 
Seattle, Wash. :— 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
University Unita- 
rian Church, 
Sharon, Mass. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Shirley, Mass. 

Sioux City, Ia. 
Somerville, Mass. :— 
First Church in 

Somerville (Uni- 
tarian). 
Second Unitarian 
Society. : 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 


tichmond, Va. 
Ridgewood, N.J. 
Rochester, N.H. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Rockland, Mass. 
Rowe, Mass. 
Rutherford, N.J. 
Saco, Me. 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. :— 
Church of the Mes- 
siah. 
Church of the Unity. 


Sterling, Mass. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 


Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass, 
Sullivan, Me. 
Summit, N.J. 
Swansboro, N.C. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Taunton, Mags. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


St. Paul, Minn. Topeka, Kan. 

Salem, Mass. :— Toronto, Can, 
First Cong’l Society. Trenton, N.J. 
Second Church, Trenton, N.Y. 
North_ Society. roy, Nov. 


Salem, Ore. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Sandwich, Mass. 


Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Upton, West, Mass. 
Urbana, Ill. 

Uxbridge, Mass. 
Vancouver, B.C., Can. 
Sanford, Me. Victoria, B.C., Can. 
San Francisco, Calif. Vineland, N.J. 
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THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 
WILL BE HELD IN 


COPLEY-PLAZA HOTEL 
BOSTON 


Thursday, May 24, 1923 


Reception at 6 p.m. 
Dinner will be served at 6.30 p.m. 


The speakers will be 

Dean WILLARD L. Sparry of The Theological 
School in Harvard University and Prof. 
CHarLes Fostrr Knnt of Yale College. 

Tickets on sale at 16 Beacon Street, on and 
after Monday, May 21, 1923, between the hours 
of 9 and 5 o’clock. 

_ Dinner tickets, $3.50, Tickets for the speak- 
ing: box seats, $1.50-75 cents; foyer, 50 cents. 
Admission, 25 cents, 

Application for tickets may be made to the 
Secretary, by mail, accompanied by check, and 
will be filled in the order received. : 

Music as usual during the evening. 

Speaking will. begin about 7.30 o’clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


nean, 


Rome, during the 


NEW YORK 


long vacation. 


LONDON PARIS 


A SUMMER VOYAGE TO ORIENTAL LANDS 


MANY people consider a visit to the historic countries bordering the Mediterra- 
during the Summer months, out of the question, but this fallacy was 
exposed by Thos. Cook & Son last summer, with such success that they have 
chartered the new Cunard-Anchor Liner S.S, Tuscania (16,700 tons register) for a 
cruise during the Summer of 1923. This will afford a splendid opportunity of 
seeing the wonderful remains of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Greece and 


Register at once for accommodations on this wonderful voyage 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


TELEPHONE BEACH 8300 


CAIRO JERUSALEM 


——————————— 


_ Vineyard Haven, Mass. Winchendon, Mass. 
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Virginia, Minn. Winchester, Mass. 


i‘ Walpole, Mass. Windsor, 

Walpole, N.H. Winnipeg, Can. :— 
_ Waltham, Mass. All Souls Church. 
_ Ware, Mass. The Fed. Ch. of Uni- 
; Warwick. Mass. tarians and Other 


: 


Washington, D.C. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Waterville, Me. 
Waverley, Mass. 
Wayland, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Westboro, Mass. 
Westford, Mass. 


Liberal Christians. 
Winthrop, Mass. 
Woburn, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. :— 

Second Parish. 
Yarmouth, Me. 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Weston, Mass. Evening Alliance of 
Westwood, Mass. Greater Boston. 
Wheeling, W. Va. National Alliance of 


White Plains, N.Y. 
Whitman, Mass. 
Wichita, Kan. 


Unitarian Women. 
New York League of 
ichi Unitarian Women. 
Wilmington, Del. Philadelphia League of 
Wilton, N.H.:— | Unitarian Women. 

First Unitarian Unitarian Church of 

Cong’! Society. All Souls (Corre- 

Liberal Christian spondence). 

Church. 


Norfolk Conference 
to Meet at Sharon 


The Norfolk Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches will meet 
with the First Congregational Parish, 
Sharon, Mass., May 17. Among the speak- 
ers will be Dr. Willard L. Sperry, “Re- 
ligion for To-day”; Rey. Harold E. B. 
Speight, “A Missing Note in Liberal Re- 
ligion”; Dr..E, Stanton Hodgin, “The 
Hyolying Christ”; George F. Swain, LL.D., 
“The Question of a State University for 
Massachusetts.” 


Rev. George Willis Cooke 


Hardly had the news of the wedding of 
Rev. George Willis Cooke and Rev. Mary 
L. Leggett been received, before the sad 
news was received of the death of Mr. 
Cooke, at Revere, Mass. The two were 
married at King’s Chapel, Monday, April 
28, on the birthday of each. Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish was the officiating clergyman. 
Mr. Cooke was taken ill just before the 
ceremony, but came to Boston from his 
home in Francestown, N.H., for the mar- 
riage. Mr. Cooke had just completed 
plans for an effective ministry at Frances- 
town. The parish was a broad and scat- 
tering one, but ‘Mr. Cooke intended to visit 
each home before summer, at which time 


TAYLOR’S BIO-PSYCHOLOGY 


Biology and Psychology in synthesis. Reduced to a practical 
mind-liberating and Jlife-empowering System, by REV. 
WILLIAM MARCUS TAYLOR, Pastor of All Souls’ Church of 
Chattanooga. Now available in Correspondence Course form, 
on easy terms, under the auspices of The Taylor School of Bio- 
Psychology. For particulars, address 


WILLIAM F. COLLINS, Dean 4 
614 James Building, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


_ Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ”° "ststaw’ 


225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
euse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
pocceuds Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 
Tee. i 
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visitors begin to come. He had antici- 
pated able assistance from his wife, who 
graduated from Harvard Divinity School 
in 1897, being the first woman to gradu- 
ate from that institution. Mr. Cooke had 
held pastorates in Lexington, Mass., and 
Dedham, Mass., and in the Middle 
West. He was widely known as a speaker 
and a writer, being a warm supporter of 
sane progress in the social world. That 
book of his which Unitarians esteem 
highest is “Unitarianism in America.” It 
is in every Unitarian minister’s library as 
an indispensable reference book, and is 
the text-book used at the theological 
schools. He has written other books. At 
the time of his death he was engaged in 
his most ambitious work, “The Progress 
of Woman in Civilization.” 


Unitarian Bodies Benefit 


The will of Horace 8S. Sears, late of 
Weston, Mass., who died Saturday, April 
21, contains liberal gifts to Unitarian 
bodies. It includes a bequest of $74,000 
to the American Unitarian Association in 
trust, the income on approximately 
$50,000 of which is to go to the First 
Parish, Weston. The income on approxi- 
mately $6,000 of this fund is to go to the 
Congregational church and society of 
Barnstable, Mass., and to the First 
Church, Wayland. The income from the 
residue of the trust is to be used for the 
general purposes of the Association. The 
First Parish, Weston, is bequeathed $35,000 
for a new parish house. The Laymen’s 
League gets $50,000. Other public be- 
quests include $5,000 to the Tuckerman 
School, Boston, and an equal amount to 
the Waltham Hospital for a free bed, the 
occupants of which are to be selected by 
the minister of the First Parish, Weston. 


Ha eT SUIS LILI ST IMLS MULTI STII SI 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 
RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan, Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
N Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. = 
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_GARLeMeuntain. 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


‘“‘WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators carry the cold, p 


I~. White Mountains to every part of the globe. 
recognized as the ‘‘World’s 


Write for illustrated catalogues and booklets 


mi EFRIGERATORSS 


ure chill of the snow-capped 
“In Over A Million Homes” they are 
Standard” in refrigeration. 
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Memorial Window Dedicated 


The Waster services at the church in 
Ridgewood, N.J., which was organized in 
1896, included the dedication of a win- 
dow to the memory of Mrs. Lucy .W. 
Hawes, founder of the society. The win- 
dow is placed back of the pulpit and is 
of opaque leaded glass, in keeping with 
the other windows of the church. It was 
the gift of Miss Rebecca Williams Hawes, 
daughter of Mrs. Hawes. 


Commends Unitarianism of Taft 


Discussing the fact that Chief Justice 
Taft is beneficiary of a Carnegie pension 
fund, that is, of the bonds of the United 
States Steel Corporation, in the sum of 
$10,000 a year, the Lowell Courier Citizen 
says: “Mr. Taft is no man to be influ- 
enced in interpretations and decisions by 
the circumstance that a considerable part 
of his bread and butter is dependent upon 
the stability of the iron and steel trade. 

As a partisan of the League of Na- 
tions he is in good standing with many 
of the idealistic groups; and his Unita- 
rian church membership helps him in the 
world of uplift.” 


ISTINCTIVE PRINTING AND 
D ENGRAVING of Church, Wedding 
and Business Stationery and An- 
nouncements. All Work Guarantesd. Com- 


plete Service in Office Supplies. E. A. 
COMER, 12 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS FOR REWARDS 


There is no better way of recogniz- 
ing perfect attendance or work in the 
Church School than by giving a book. 


THE HYMN AND TUNE BOOK WITH 

SERVICES Leather, $1.80 postpaid 

Cloth, $1.45 postpaid 

THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, by Ulysses G. 
B. Pierce 

A book of literary readings drawn from the Old 

and New Testament. Leather, $2.00 postpaid 


THE STORY OF RICO, by Johanna Spyri 

The fascinating story of a little boy who wan- 
dered away from his home in the Alps to Italy, 
where he found the Lake of his dreams. The 
illustrations in color by Julia Greene are most 
attractive. $1.50 postpaid 


ERICK AND SALLY, by Johanna Spyri 
Erick’s devotion to his mother’s memory, his 

escape from a crowd of ruffians and his ultimate 

return to his grandfather’s wonderful estate are 


graphically told. He and Sally the minister’s 
daughter are great friends. $1.50 postpaid 
THE VOYAGE OF DR. DOOLITTLE, by 
Hugh Lofting 

The story of the famous doctor’s voyage to 
Spidermonkey Island and his effort to learn shell- 
fish language, is told by Tommy Stubbins. It was 
because of this book that the author was recently 
awarded the John Newbery Medal for the most 
distinguished contribution to American Jiterature 
for children. $2.60 postpaid 
ROOTABAGA STORIES, by Carl Sandburg 
Fanciful tales that are the beginning of an 

imaginative American literature for children. 
$2.10 postpaid 


WHY THE CHIMES RANG, by Raymond 
A, Alden i 

THE BOY WHO FOUND THE KING, by 
Raymond A. Alden 


Two interesting collections of stories for chil- 
dren. $1.85 each postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
NEW YORE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


In the economy of God, 
no effort, however 


small, put forth for 
the right cause fails 


of effect. . 


WHITTIER 


Fire in Salem (Ore.) Church 
Fire, which originated in a defective 
flue, caused damage to the extent of 
$45,000 in the church at Salem, Ore. Rev. 
Martin Fereshetian and family, who were 
living in the basement of the church, lost 
practically all of their household effects. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 


Already acknowledged ............ $18,849.01 
April 2. Miss Eleanor B. Eaton, 

PYTACUSCS INGY.. sakes oie 10.00 
2. Mrs. W. L. Huse, St. Louis, 

BEG, reliceandarcioiin hake anes 10.00 

2. Society in Urbana, Ill..... 74.00 
2. Society in Vineyard Haven, 

Mansi. chasis spc. se 5.00 

2. Society in Rowe, Mass..... 15.00 

3. Society in Redlands, Calif. 7.00 

8. Society in Taunton, Mass. 261.53 

3. Society in Waverley, Mass. 42.00 

3. Society in Pasadena, Calif. 118.30 
3. Byerett A. Davis, Lewiston, 

i.” CP enbeoe ie. 3 ta 5.00 

3. Society in Ayer, Mass..... 25.00 
38. Sunday School in Berlin, 

PAINS. cccusssana pre teoeteiereiete 3.00 

8. Soeiety in Stow, Mass..... 25.00 
3. Society in Portsmouth, 

IN oe ares (oxelalioca ors intata tates ee 289.13 

3. First Church, Boston, Mass. 25.00 
4. First Unitarian Society, 

Montague, Mass......... 5.00 

4. Society in Lowell, Mass... 10.00 

4. Society in Athol, Mass.... 50.00 

4. North Society, Salem, Mass. 50.00 
4. The Fed. Ch. of Unit. and 
Other Christian Liberals, 

Winnipeg, Man. ........ 30.00 

5. Society in Wayland, Mass. 40.00 

5. Society in Vineland, N.J... 27.50 

5. Society in Toledo, Ohio.... 200.00 
5. Society in Portland, Ore. 

(additionalyia. ices - 2.00 

5. Society in Dover, Mass.... 31.66 

5. Society in Trenton, N.Y... 20.55 
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Obituary 


MRS. HENRY L. PATRICK 


The community was surprised to learn of 
the death of Mrs. Milly Hall Patrick, which 
occurred at her home in Hopedale about 8.30 
A.M., Wednesday, April 25, after an illness of 
only two or three days. She had contracted a 
cold a few days ago which was not considered 
serious, but acute pneumonia developed Sunday 
night, and every effort to save her life proved 
unavailing. 

Mrs. Patrick was born in Upton December 
20, 1856, the daughter of Nahum and Betsey 
(Wood) Hall. She was graduated from the 
Worcester Normal School and taught for a 
time in the Upton schools. She was married 
to Henry L. Patrick, January 1, 1883, and to 
them was born a daughter, Cora, now Mrs. 
Arthur W. Cushman of Chicago. Besides her 
husband and daughter she is survived by a 
brother, Eben T. Hall of West Upton, and three 
sisters, Mrs. Myra Jordan of West Upton, Mrs. 
Frank H. Chamberlain, and Mrs. Allen of Hud- 
son, two grandchildren, and two nephews. 

In addition to her delightful personality, 
which won for her a host of friends, she pos- 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN| PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL ~ 
FOR THE MINISTRY | 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Mission opens the door of 
opportunity to children of every 
faith and in every form of need. : 

_ It was established by Unita- 4; 
rians. ai 

It is conducted by Unitarians. -—[# 
., It must be supported by Unita- = 
rians. aim 
Its work is curtailed to-day by | fs 
lack of funds. 

PrESWENT, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

VicE-PRESIDENT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 


CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall 


PARKER B. FIELD, Grenerat SECRETARY, : 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities, 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 18. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians, 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 


thinking of the ministry, religious education, or | 
parish work as a vocation. | 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the sery- 


‘ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON ll, MASS. 


and sixty-five days each year this Young 
Men’s Club is open. Send for printed story. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F.L. Locxn, President E. A. Cuurcn, Treasurer 


sessed rare executive ability, which gave her 
prominence in the many activities with which 
she was identified and in which she was an 
earnest and enthusiastic worker. 

She was a charter member and past presi- 
dent of Quinshipaug Woman’s Club, an active 
participant in the councils of the federations 
of women’s clubs, both state and national, and 
an officer of the organization of past presidents 
of the women’s clubs of the State. 

She was an ardent advocate of woman’s 
suffrage, and when that cause became a reality 
she interested herself in the organization of a 
League of Women Voters, of which she was a 
regional director. She was also a member of 
the New England Women’s Club and the 
Women’s City Club of Boston. For many years 


she had been a prominent worker in the Uni- | 


versalist church, and here, as elsewhere, her 
loss will be keenly felt. 

Rev. Harry F. Fister of the Milford Uni- 
versalist church assisted by Rev. Fred Lewis, 
a former pastor of the Unitarian church at 


Hopedale, conducted funeral: services at the 
residence, and interment was made in the 
family lot in Pine Grove Cemetery. 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


: 


ta 
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5. Society in Kennebunk, Me. 66.65 
6. eeuey, School, ERODE ee 
6. Society in ‘Angora, Minn.. 10.30 
6. Society in Bath, NE ee 5.00 
6. Society in Lexington, Mass. 308.35 

6. Sunday School, Waltham, 
CASS. leds ar a aaitercesy 10.00 

} 6. Taunton, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ...... 25.00 

6. Marlborough, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance....... 25.00 

6. Society in Charleston, S.C. 
CAMETHIONAL)). 5, «:sierwre oveie, 9.5 88.25 
6. Society in Evanston, Ill... 25.00 
6. Society in Trenton, N.J... 51.00 
6. Society in Lynchburg, Va. 5.00 
6. Society in Montreal, Canada 242.90 

7. Mrs. Bell S. Smith, Keene, 
IRE este c\N ors tire slim vasve le 1.00 

7. Sunday School, Oklahoma 
REE ENA e ORLE iy ofet svelis.oitsy alajel'> 10.00 
7. North Society, Salem, Mass. 800.05 

9. Society in Long Beach, 
MMBIGDON: 2.1 Sars: sfels. 0 ys ais oie cre 50.00 
9. Society in Brattleboro, Vt. 125.00 
9. Society in Milwaukee, Wis. 57.12 

9. Society in San Antonio, 
Lit olrltedianigoticaree aa 15.00 
9. Rovicly in Oakland, Calif. 50.00 

9. Society in Chattanooga, 
IB SN ee inh rca) aise eas cain e's (ore 25.00 

9. Society in Los Angeles, 
IPS E setae! ols ce, Ula site iece. <tc vias 150.00 

9. First Parish, Brookline, 
Mass. (additional) einiate 5.00 

9. Burke Salkeld, Springfield, 
VED DMM antares Varies eitieserstajsre 10.00 
9. Society in Rockland, Mass. 50.17 

9. Society in Hast Bridge- 
water, Mass. .......... 66.22 

9. George Ross Hull, Harris- 
IRE LE Hes Mim in) al.axsifeimluhe/e «ja. 5.50 
9. Society in Winthrop, Mass. 20.00 
9. Society in Brockton, Mass. 259.35 

10. Society in Vancouver, Can- 
LS (PSA ei ie res aa 10.00 

10. Second Congregational So- 
ciety, Northampton, Mass. 132.60 

10. Chureh of the Redeemer, 
yew MMOre- Clty. . iid ates 25.00 
10. Society in Idington, Minn. 7.00 
10. Society in Hanska, Minn... 26.50 
10., Society in Ashby, Mass. .. 15.59 

10. Society in Ashby, Mass., to 
create a life membership 50.00 

10. Church of the Unity, St. 
MEOUIS, MON dec ick Pasi « 75.00" 
10. Society in Plymouth, Mass. 140.00 
10. Society in Brewster, Mass. 7.00 

10. Society in Colorado Springs, 

" PN revs kaa a:  Siahe voles qarh.d 40.00 
10. Society in Topeka, Kan.,. 37.68 
10. Society in Dunkirk, N.Y.. 25.00 
10. In Memory “Mary Lowell 

Pp Nts shied fais nfs is, 6 0. 
10. Society in Victoria, B.C... 10.00 


PUBLIC SALES 


WE have purchased 122,000 
pair U.S. Army Munson last 
shoes, sizes 54 to 12, which was 
the entire surplus stock of one of 
the largest U.S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent. solid leather, color 


dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
water proof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy, we can offer 
same to the public at $2.95. 3 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented, 


we will cheerfully refund your 
money promptly upon request. 


NATIONAL BAY STATE SHOE COMPANY 


296 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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11. Society in Nisa Falls, 
N.Y. 


Hoga osobesac 10.00 

11. First’ Unitarian” "Society, 
4 aor Washi. scnmniae 50.00 

11 ‘a. Wiggin, Cleve- 
aa ‘Ohio ... penne 25.00 
11. Society in Ridgewood, N.J. 42.00 

11. Liberal Christian Church, 
Walton, N.H. 0 os cbitemee 27.13 

11. Liberal. Christian Church, 

Wilton, N.H., to create a 
life membership ........ 50.00 

11. Sunday School, Charleston, 
hon RES oar GEE col 3.73 

15 is Congregational Parish, Has- 
TOMPMTASS, |.) copsieccce chacatece 25.00 

12. First Unit. Cong’l Society 
of Brooklyn, N.Y. ...... 750.00 

12. Sunday School, Manchester, 
PE SOG eeMebe odemeecus 5.00 

12. Clifton Evangelical Church, 
Louisville, Ky. ........ 15.00 

12. Society in Melrose, Mass. 
(additional) .........+. 5.00 
12. Society in Moline, Til. .. 30.00 

12. Mrs. F. F. Durand, Maple- 
WOUEEINGD sian seine sone pial 100.00 

12. Frank D. Tubbs, Lewiston, 
MGR A. «. «5 schevaneiors erate 10.00 
12. Society in Redlands, Calif. 76.00 


12. Sunday School, Chureh of 
the Redeemer, New York 
CHRIS «)-. +s. cae eeraayee 5.00 


12. Society in Littleton, N.H. 21.30 
12. Society in Burlington, Vt. 250.00 
12. First Parish, Brookline, 

Mass. (additional) ..... 10.00 
12. Society in Tulsa, Okla..... 


13. Society in Pembroke, Mass. 
13. Rev. Minna C. Budlong, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

13. Society in Minneapolis, 
MRE g ate», «10.0.0 0.0/0 wi oislots 

13. Society in Duluth, Minn... 
rae Hany H. Johnson, York, 
MEMES GIS, 4: 9st} wale e o 

18. Society in Kennebunk, Me. 
(ad@itional):  . ds ccc 

13. Third Cong’l Society, Hing- 
HhagAPNEASSS Fo lscale suerecote ia 

18. Society in Trenton, N.J. 
(additional) 5 .....0.0 0% 

18. Society in Hastport, Me. .. 
13. Society in Knoxville, Tenn. 
13. Society in Fairhaven, Mass. 
13. First Church in Chestnut 
BEAD Y Es ce emmour tact 

13. Society in Lawrence, Mass. 
14. Society in Winchendon, 
MASS Bipreisateie sole sucls oe cfelle 

14. Society in Westwood, Mass. 
14. Wollaston, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ..... 

14, Society in Northfield, Mass. 
14, Society in Ashby, Mass. 
._ (additional) 
14. Baste Bogen Unitarian So- 


sss cian os Patstone 50.00 

14. Unity, Cong’l Society, New 
York gNSYSin. o-.e cine eis 100.00 

14. Second Unitarian Society, 
West Somerville, Mass... 10.00 


14, Society in Worcester, Mass. 1,000.00 
14. Society in Winchester, 
MERSS. Vaciy e's i cae eee 444.63 


RECEIVED THROUGH THH UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


April 3. Sunday School in Taunton, 


ass. 25.00 
14. Income of invested funds 750.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THD 
DEPARTMENT OF RBLIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


April 5, Sunday* School, Church of 
the Disciples, Boston, 


PONDS er aiiaye ita a, siaiece! + here 30.14 
6 Sunday School, Rochester, 
SERS Crees 5.00 
6. Church School, Pxeter, N.H. 3.00 
12. Sunday School, Duluth, 
MES. oS SSC a ees 4.00 
13. Sunday School, Hrie, Pa.. 10.00 
13. Sunday School, Marble- 
é HCHO, SMASH tyes averse os, 0) 3.60 
is. Sunday School, Santa Bar- 
eee Case acta as (eas eu 5.00 
3 13. Sunday School, Grafton, 
WEANSA Pie omtiniciotacts os. oc 5.00 
14. Sunday School, Templeton, , 
USM eT ate sid lest 3Saie 08 1.35 
14. Sunday School, Richmond, 
WES, Gores On CaDEeDe 5.00 
$28,391.71 


Henry M. WitiiaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A REAL VACATION 
for your 
BOY or GIRL 


Don’t delay; select the Summer 


Camp NOW. 


Parents should now consider the one 
Camp best suited for their children. 


Patronize schools and camps ad- 


vertised in THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR BOYS. Unita- 
rian minister, Harvard Graduate, will take 
three or four boys to summer camp in Maine. 
Tutoring if desired. Great variety of trips: 
Mountains of Mt. Desert; fresh-water lakes for 
fishing; camping; canoeing; tennis and salt- 
water swimming. Terms reasonable. Apply 
O. B. H., 4 Waldron Avenue, Summit, N.J. 


OTT EEC ECCECLUC COPE CU CCCP CULE CCLCUE CUCU LOCUM ECCUUALO ACCUMULA ULL be 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FOR RENT—FARMHOUSE 


CHURCH, HELP AND MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 

Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or more insertions. 
Watch these columns each week. 
FEvannaananyenuncesnaeaaaesnveeesaceesna esa eegn esa eee gee 


Minimum charge $1.00. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


FOR RENT—FURNISHED 


PETERBORO, N.H., FOR RENT, FURNISHED, 
10-room farmhouse. on Shedd farm, for summer, 
Bath, R.F.D., provisions delivered, Monadnock 
view, chance for garden, moderate rent, BEN- 
JAMIN P. ELuIs and Epwarp A. ANDREWS, 4 
Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

(ee Se ee 
—_——— 

CONVALESCENT HOMES 


PHYSICIAN and wife (a Graduate Nurse) 
would care for, in their quiet home, one or two 
persons, elderly or convalescent. Wide veran- 
das; beautiful pine grove; delightful and rest- 
ful surroundings. Box 404, Medfield, Mass. 


er SSS 


FOR RENT—MAINE COAST 


BEAUTIFUL FOR SITUATION, quiet, restful, 
900 feet above sea level: house with four fur- 
nished rooms on first floor, three furnished 
chambers. Pine Grove, Artesian Well, Summer 
House—all three minutes’ walk from Church, 
: and Store, Warwick, Mass. For Rent, 
July and August, $200. ‘Address Rev. GRran- 
VILLH Piprcn, Green Harbor, Mass. 


i 


SALE—STAR ISLAND 


THE PRELIMINARY SALE for Star Island will 
be held at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Tuesday, 
May 22, from 10 to 5, Let us make this a 
record sale. 


| 


FURNISHED HOUSE, delightful situation in 
small village, facing harbor and ocean. Six 
bed-chambers, bath, fireplaces, screened porch. 
Garage. Near splendid beach. Cool, quiet, 
surrounded by woods. Write “Prospect, ”” care 
Tun CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR. 

(que ee EE eee 


WANTED FARM—UNIMPROVED LAND 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. You save here. Cata- 
log on request. Emprrn Typ FounpDrRY, Buffalo, 
New York. 


HOUSES, FARMS, aS 


WANTED to hear from owner having farm 
or unimproved land for sale. JoHN J. BLAcK, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


FARM, COUNTRY STORE, HOTEL, CAPE COD 
eatalogues free. CHAPIN FARM AGUNCY, 
Boston. 


456 
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PLEASANTRIES | 


“From the 


“How did you learn to fly?” 
ground up.”’—Karakaturen. 


Sunday-school teacher: ‘Who can tell 
me the name of the first man and the first 
woman?’ Little Boy: “Adam and Byvil.” 
—Judge. 


“Somebody has invented a motorcycle 
with limousine body.’ “A great many 
people conduct their entire careers on that 
principle.”—Dayton News. 


Visitor (admiringly) : “What a picture 
of innocence your little one is!” Mother: 
“T hadn’t noticed it. Dorothy, what have 
you been doing ?’—Boston Transcript. 


Senator Borah insists that war should 
be made a crime: If it had been a crime 
in George Washington’s day, I wonder 
what State Mr. Borah would be represent- 
ing now.—New York Morning Telegraph. 


A lady was visiting her sister in the 
country. ° She overslept one morning and 
was awakened by her little niece, three 
and a half years old, who exclaimed, 
“Aunt Annie, get up; the world has 
begun !” 


In commenting upon the limited size of 
the Sunday congregation, the mature dea- 
coness said, “The congregation was so 
small that I actually blushed every time 
the minister said, ‘Dearly beloved.’ ”’— 
Howard University Record. 


A schoolgirl’s essay contained the fol- 
lowing, according to the London Post: 
“To-day I have seen a most wonderful 
sight—a pond whose shallows are full of 
black tadpoles. Just faney, some day 
every one of those horrid, wriggling 
things will be a beautiful butterfly !” 


At a transfer station a man was wait- 
ing patiently for a street-car, when a 
woman, highly excited, rushed up to him 
and cried, ‘Are you the man here?” “I 
don’t understand,” he said. “Are you the 
man here?’ she repeated. “No, madam,” 
he said, concealing a smile. “The man 
here is that man over there.’—Capper’s 
Farmer. 


A wise Congressman confessed that, 
although he was always forgetting their 
faces and never remembering their names, 
he had no difficulty in being pleasant to 
his followers in the House. “When I meet 
somebody in the lobby whom I don’t know 
from Adam, and I see he expects me to 
know who he is, I take him warmly by 
the hand, look straight into his eyes, and 
say, ‘And how is the old complaint? I 
have never known it to fail.’—Hpworth 
Herald. 


A motorist and his wife traveling over 
a familiar road came to a sign pointing to 
Bangor. The reversed arrow pointed to 
Monroe. “That sign is exactly reversed,” 
said the driver to his wife. ‘Bangor is 
the other way.” “I guess the sign is more 
apt to be right than you, Fred,” answered 
his wife, with conjugal emphasis. “Go 
right in and inquire at that farmhouse.” 
Fred obeyed, and the farmer answered, 
“Yes, that sign ought to be over on this 
side the road, but when we tried to set it, 
we struck a laidge, so we stuck her over 
there.” “But,” remonstrated Fred, “it 
makes the directions ‘the wrong way 
around.” “I know it does,” said the 
farmer, “but anybody knows enough to git 
to Bangor.”’—Harper’s Magazine. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


of the UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
Society will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, May 21, at 4 p.m. 


ROBERT S. LORING, Secretary. 


WE SUGGEST EARLY PLACING 
OF INITIAL ORDER 


for your summer home, so_ 
that goods will be on hand 
upon your arrival. The North 
and South Shores of Massa- 
chusetts Bay are covered by 
our own Motor Trucks. 


Enjoy during the summer 
the quality and variety of 
merchandise which our 
stores afford. 


Complete price list sent on request 


S. 5. PIERCE CO. 


The “MONEY EARNING PLAN” 
for 
CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, SCHOOLS 


will put money in the treasury 
of any society in your church 
east of the Mississippi River. 


For information write 


CHARLES R. DAVIS 
184, WARD ST., NEWTON CENTRE 59, MASS, 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 


(24) [May 10 1923 


In this Number 


Editorials.) <), o0s) eee 
Correspondence 


“Why Not Venture?” From Catherine Bresh- 
kovsky . 


Original and Sean 


Fascism Leading the Van of Reaction, by 8. T., 436 
Return, You Who Went Out; Let Us Make One 
Church, by Charles Lewis Slattery . . . . 437 
The Man Who Knows the League, by Alfred 
William :Birksi)2)5) yoke ketans seem . 439 
Monday Mornings in the Parsonage, VII., e 
Edward F. Hayward? .....-. ... ~ . 440 
The Progress of Religion. . . .. . . . 443 
More Fiction 
Over-Reading; Books’ <i «; & © @ mt eo emeee 
The Home 
Captain Busky’s Crew, by Y. K. Stoddard . . 446 
The Path of Silver, by Minerva Hunter; “Tight- 
wad” Officially Defined; Only Ten in a Thou- 
sand; Historic Films should be Preserved . . 447 
Poetry 
Interlude, by Hugh Robert Orr; Our April, by 
Hugh Robert Orr. . . a TeGeteyicee ca eee 
The Queen, by Marjorie Dillon; Worth Work- 
ing For, by Daisy D. Stephenson . : 446 
Paper Dolls, by Rebecca Helman; Mr, Weather. 
Vane, by M. E.N. Hatheway . . ‘ . 447 
The Churches at Work ........ 448 
Pleasantries .. . 2 37s) ahve 6 eet 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert ib 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rev. Hugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rey. 


Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.mM., Church School. 11 A.M., morning 
service. . 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley_and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 9.45 A.M. Morning Service, 10.30. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold BB. B. Speight, Ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices; Mr. Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. King’s Chapel 
School, 9.30 A.M. 11 A.M., Morning Prayer, 
with sermon by Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. 
2.30 p.m. Annual Memorial Service of Railroad 


: Vet A iation, Rev. Harold BD. B. 
as ‘well as new yaddress. (|Scint 4 7 ee ee 
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AN ADVERTISING MANAGER 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER offers an opportunity to a man of 
character who knows the advertising business and is desirous of a 
permanent connection. Inquire with references, Saturday, May 12, be- 
tween 10 and 12, of Office Manager, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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